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A PRAYER. FOR THE City 


ce S COURGE as with whips of cord all vices from among 

us. Grant us wisdom to make the homes in which 
Thy people dwell abodes of comfort. Give us prudence to 
purge out of this city all poison of disease, and make our 
people strong. Enable us to adorn every neighborhood that 
it shall gladden our eyes with the vision of beauty, and to 
exalt and transfigure our civic life, that all who behold it 
shall say, Surely this is a queen among the cities of the 
earth.” 

BisHoP GREER. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


ce y God, who hast mercifully and patiently led me 
through this busy year, giving me more than I have 
deserved or even desired, give me at this Christmas time 
the grace of Jesus. Let the gracious spirit of Jesus,—the 
spirit of the little child —as it knocks today at the hearts 
of men, enter my life and bless it. Let duty become touched 
with beauty, and justice be forgotten in love. At other 
times I ask that I may do my duty. Today I ask for more: 
that obligation may be changed to opportunity and duty 
done with joy. At other times I ask that I may walk up- 
rightly. Today I pray for grace to bow myself to others’ 
needs. Let my ears hear the cry of the needy; and my 
heart feel the love of the unlovely. Give my hands strength, 
not to do great things, but to do small things graciously. 
Let my gifts today be not a sacrifice but a privilege. Let 
me accept kindness with humility. Heal the wounds of 
misunderstanding, jealousy or regret that scar my heart, 
and let the gentler air of the Christmas spirit touch my life, 
as the cold of winter is touched by the gentler days of spring. 
As the old year ends and the new year begins, grant me 
peace with the world and peace in my own heart, that those 
I love and those whom I may help may have sweet joy and 
rest. Amen.” 
Tue Rocuester Baptist MONTHLY, 
December, 1906. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
EDUCATION* 


EARLE BENNETT Cross 


| is the pyramids of Egypt among the monuments of the builders 
art the literary remains of the Hebrew people testify to the genius 
of an ancient era. As long as tourists journey to the sands of Gizeh, 
the Old Testament will lure readers and scholars to its pages. Over 
the pyramids the Old Testament towers in the added advantage that 
its pages are creative. The literary remains of any people are treas- 
ures. They must be worth much, else they would scarcely have lived. 
Successive generations added their testimony to the worth of the Old 
Testament by preserving and venerating these documents. At length 
the Hebrew source fed into the stream of our modern culture. Noth- 
ing can ever change this fact of the past. Until the past becomes dis- 
pensable, the Old Testament must remain an integral part of the cur- 
riculum of modern education. Whatever religious prejudices, or va- 
garies of interpretation and appreciation may have stood in the way, 
must be swept aside. This contribution of that ancient people who laid 
the foundations for our cultural history in quite as valid a fashion as 
did the other ancestors of our modern world of thought, the Greeks, 
we cannot afford to disregard. If we continue to leave them out of 
consideration, we shall brand ourselves as perverse as one who holds 
binoculars to his eyes but persists in keeping one eye shut as he would 
in using a telescope. 

History comprises one major element in the curricula of modern 
education. As the source book for an important era in history, the Old 
Testament makes its bid for a place in educational programs. The 
Hebrews were not a great nation in many respects, especially in com- 
parison with the empires of Mesopotamia and of the Nile valley. By 
reason of their cultural tradition, however, the Hebrew people assume 
historical significance. Time has been when the Old Testament would 
receive scant rating as historical material at the hands of historians 
outside the sphere of religious circles. The work of modern devoted 
scholars in applying the usual tests and scrutiny to the ancient docu- 
ments, has established the position of the Hebrew records and deter- 
mined their nature and composition. We do not intend to ascribe a 
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mantle of inerrancy to the Old Testament, nor to divorce it from its 
relation to the humans who produced it. In the hands of the expert, 
trained in historical research, the Hebrews’ deposit of record assumes 
unusual significance as an element in the education of those who ap- 
preciate the cultural origins of our modern world. 

By the time the Hebrew appears upon the historical scene, he is 
rather civilized. There appear within the material of his literature, 
however, many traces of former eras, by which the outlines of more 
primitive social orders may be reconstructed. The early stories, folk- 
lore, and patriarchal tales have at least as much value for the modern 
student as the parallel literary traditions of Greece, or of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Ancient myths and folk stories contain for the understand- 
ing student a wealth of insight into the working of the human mind, 
and significant indications of primitive social arrangements. So from 
the primitive elements in the Old Testament, the historian may recon- 
struct a story of prehistoric Hebrew life. 

The influence of Hebrew religious and ethical idea upon the modern 
world being granted, it follows that the Old Testament assumes a pri- 
mary role in the educational sphere, especially in religion and ethics. 
The outstanding contributors to the perennial stream of Hebrew in- 
fluence in ethics and religion were their great prophet-poets. History 
becomes indispensable as the background for the understanding of 
world events against which their contours gain clarity. The major 
part of the history which serves our purpose in the study of the 
prophets is still to be found within the records of the Old Testament 
itself. Furthermore, around the nucleus of the important work of 
these prophets gather many other features of the Old Testament, as- 
suming larger significance as they aid in the appreciation of these great 
souls. At length, no detail of these ancient records can be ignored by 
one who would become conversant with the story of the Hebrew tra- 
dition. The history of this people is the matrix within which their 
ethical and religious ideas took shape. In proportion to their influence 
within our modern educational world, will the value of the history as 
a background of those ideas loom large with a resultant permanence 
of their place in the modern educational program. 

In these latter days, the western world is being brought face to face 
with the orient. The possession of a book like the Old Testament with 
its eastern flavor may serve often to facilitate the meeting. In many 
instances the reader cannot fully appreciate events, political and social 
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movements which are narrated in the Old Testament except he ap- 
praise them by oriental standards. Conversely, the student of these 
narratives comes to a finer appreciation of social procedures and ideas 
widely at variance with his own through the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. An illustration of this may be cited in the story of the purchase 
of the cave of Machpelah by Abraham as a tomb in which to bury 
Sarah his wife. Abraham “rose up from before his dead and spake 
unto the children of Heth, saying, ‘I am a stranger and a sojourner 
with you. Give me a possession of a burying place with you, that I 
may bury my dead out of my sight.’ And the children of Heth an- 
swered Abraham saying unto him, ‘Hear us, my lord! Thou art a 
prince of God among us! In the choice of our sepulchres bury thy 
dead. None of us shall withhold from thee his sepulchre, but that thou 
mayest bury thy dead.’” (Gen. 23:3-6.) Many westerners, with their 
direct, blunt, and from some points of view coarse, attitudes of mind 
have been led astray by the politesse of orientals. One has to become 
familiar with the manners of a people before he can avoid social blun- 
ders. In this story of Abraham the reader should be on guard against 
a literal understanding of the words of the children of Heth. They 
seem to be offering Abraham his choice of their sepulchres as a free 
gift. The sequence of the story guides the reader to comprehend that 
they are expressing in polite idiom, “What sepulchre do you wish to 
buy?” Abraham was to the manner born, as his response indicates. 
It is the tomb of which Ephron is the owner that he wishes to purchase. 
(23:9) Ephron chances to be sitting in the company of the elders 
of Heth and he makes response to Abraham, “Nay, my lord, hear me. 
The field I give thee, and the cave that is therein. I give it thee. In 
the presence of the children of my people give I it thee. Bury thy 
dead.” (23:11) The western reader might be led astray by the thrice 
repeated statement of Ephron that he gives the field and cave to Abra- 
ham. Again the language transcends the meaning. The epithet, “my 
lord,” which Ephron employs is no more than a flattering term to pro- 
mote the otherwise crude bargaining. Abraham is aware that Ephron’s 
answer means simply, “I am willing to sell,” and in his turn he inti- 
mates that he would like to know the price. Ephron replies, “My lord, 
hearken unto me. A piece of land worth four hundred shekels of sil- 
ver, what is that betwixt me and thee? Bury therefore thy dead.” 
Whereupon Abraham “weighed to Ephron the silver which he had 
named in the audience of the children of Heth, four hundred shekels 
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of silver, current money with the merchant.” (23:14-16) This nar- 
rative is quite foreign to us of the western world, but it embodies pro- 
cedure familiar to the oriental. As historical material it serves for 
contemporary introduction of the west to the east. 


A further illustration of the sort appears in the study of the Hebrew 
language, especially in the scheme of the verb. While this is not strict- 
ly germane to the sphere of history, it is historical material in the 
realm of language. The ancient Hebrew verb like that of the Arabic 
is built upon the principle of kinds of action rather than times of ac- 
tion. It is the latter principle which marks our western verb forms in 
most languages. English grammars, as typical of the western lan- 
guages, denote the verb forms as past, present, and future. When they 
employ the terms perfect, or imperfect, they intend time relations. In 
the Hebrew grammar we meet these terms perfect and imperfect also. 
They mark the two major forms of Hebrew verbs; but the grammarians 
do not intend time significance thereby. The perfect in Hebrew is 
a form which indicates completed action, whether it be in the past, in 
the present, or in the future. The imperfect, on the other hand, marks 
action which is inchoate, or contingent, not yet fixed in form. This 
is quite a different connotation from the usage of the term imperfect 
in the Greek. In the Hebrew verb forms there are no indications as to 
the time at which the action occurred; only from the context can this 
temporal atmosphere be determined. It is indeed a novel vista down 
which the student looks in his educational journey, as he meets the 
Hebrew verb for the first time. Yet this study of a language long 
since passed out of use is a worthy introduction to the manner of 
thought of many peoples. The world is not altogether thinking in 
the manner of train schedules. We may laugh at the disregard for 
time on the part of other folk; but our own mad rush to keep up with 
watches and calendars is quite as much a matter of amazement and 
ridicule to millions whg are like us inhabitants of this world. Even 
though he does not attempt to master the Hebrew language as such, 
the reader of the Old Testament must be made aware of the subtle 
problems of translation which appear on every page by reason of this 
difference in the verbal concepts of English and Hebrew. The pe- 
culiarities of other oriental tongues in their grammatical structures 
become less weird to the student who has had an introduction to the 
Hebrew. 


We have sketched the worth of the Old Testament in the historical 
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aspects of a modern curriculum. The intimations which have come 
from the consideration of the Hebrew verb lead naturally on to the 
major area of value, which is the literary. In and of itself the litera- 
ture of a cultured people like the ancient Hebrews has a value, endur- 
ing and vital, in the realm of modern education. Much attention has 
been given to the importance of familiarity with the Old Testament 
in order that allusions thereto in more modern literature may be 
appreciated. We would not in the least minimize this claim. As an 
illustration of the point, we cite Browning’s “Saul.” The modern 
poet in this magnificent portrayal of the ministry of paganism to more 
enlightened religion has employed the story of Saul and the shepherd 
minstrel, David. While the poet has departed far from the facts of 
the original story, and in his imagination has given to the historical 
characters a transcendent significance, yet there remains the fact that 
a full appreciation of this poem demands familiarity with the original 
story of the Old Testament. Other illustrations of this nature might 
be cited. There are furthermore a thousand incidental allusions in 
imagery which embellish both prose and poetry in the literature of our 
tongue, which can best be understood by him who knows his Bible. 


The chief claim of the Old Testament upon the attention of modern 
literary minds, however, rests upon its own products and their eternal 
right to niches in the hall of literary fame. We have but to mention 
the Psalter, Genesis, the narratives of Samuel and Kings, Koheleth, 
Proverbs, and Job. These in addition to the work of the greater 
prophets compose a body of literature unsurpassed. Religious preju- 
dice and exclusiveness have too much clouded the literary worth of 
these books. Without doing the least violence to the religious value 
therein, we may lift the ancient taboo so much as to permit us to 
appreciate the genius of their authors. 

We turn first to the Psalter. This collection of Hebrew liturgies 
has been a cherished possession of religious folk throughout the cen- 
turies. Christians as well as Jews have found here a worthy expres- 
sion of their feelings in worship. Much of this claim upon their 
devotions has been due to the literary charm of the psalms. It has 
been said that these psalms are wanting in poetic worth. If abstruse 
allusion and puzzling metaphor be taken as the marks of great poetry, 
this may be accepted as a characterization of the psalms; but loftiness 
of thought and challenging obscurity of imagery are not ultimate and 
sole marks of poetic genius. Much depends upon the use to which the 
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poems are to be put. The psalter comprises poems which for the 
most part were written for simple folk in their humble worship. It 
is a collection of liturgical material for congregations of the common 
people. The imagery is such as would be cherished, because familiar ; 
dear, because easily understood. To demand of them the obscure and 
dazzling in metaphor or simile would be to ask them to doff the gar- 
ments of their humble rdle and parade the robes of the salon. These 
poems of the psalter were written for purposes of general worship. 
When they are studied as literary works shaped for such a purpose, 
the reasons for their longevity appear. The structures of these poems 
from a liturgical point of view are superb. Through the centuries of 
their use by the Hebrew people they have justified the genius for wor- 
ship which marked their composers. They have been incorporated 
into the worship of the Christian people of a thousand sects, and among 
them have lived amid foreign settings for as many centuries twice- 
told. The art of their liturgical form has been obscured, however, by 
translations into foreign tongues, and by strange obsessions against 
literary beauty. To those who study them with minds attuned to the 
uses of public worship, the highest liturgical art and spirit appear in 
their lines. There is no collection of similar type to set over against 
this psalter of the Hebrews for comparison. It is unique in its sphere. 
This fact should not, however, bar it from study. Should it not the 
rather enhance its claim to attention as a worthy element of the poesy 
of the world? 

The book of Genesis is a treasure-house for the literary-minded. 
The story of Joseph, which is found here, has long held the attention 
of the world. From the first to the final line, “So Joseph died, being 
an hundred and ten years old; and they embalmed him, and he was put 
in a coffin in Egypt,” the colorful plot holds the reader in its spell. 
This is not the only story in Genesis. About the persons of Jacob, 
Abraham, and Noah stories cluster, not to mention the charming 
folklore of creation and the first human beings. The literary-historical 
study of this and other books of the Hexateuch precipitated a storm 
in religious circles. A generation ago the literary study of the Bible 
was supposed to be largely a matter of tearing Genesis to pieces. Dr. 
W. H. Green must needs defend the unity of the book against the 
literary critics. Time is proving the critics to have been in the right. 
Unfortunately their analytic work with its resultant of documents J, 
E, and P rise in the mind of everyone the moment mention is made of 
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the literary study of Genesis. Fundamental as such work is to the 
appreciation of literature, it is but a part of the process of literary 
study. Upon the basis of the analytic work there must follow always 
the synthetic process. We are now at the point where such work is 
coming into print. The recent volume of Mrs. Brooke Peters Church 
under the title, “The Israel Saga,” is of such a nature. Here the 
reader finds an appreciation of the fundamental unity of the book of 
Genesis as literature, and may gain insight into the real basis for the 
enduring worth of this part of the Old Testament. Long after our 
disputes over the creation of the world in six days have ceased, the 
book of Genesis will be well-worn amid the volumes on the shelf of 
the world’s literary treasures. As long as the works of Grimme and 
his ilk continue to interest the scholastic world, so long will the folk- 
lore of the ancient Hebrews find a place in the curricula of our schools. 

Within the historical books of the Old Testament there are narra- 
tives which match the superb qualities of Genesis. The stories of the 
rise of the kingship of the Hebrews are such. Here we watch the 
struggle of Saul to hold his crown from the dominance of majestic 
Samuel who had made him king. Vivid and thrilling is the story of 
David erecting a national structure amid the intrigues of a court from 
which we are given much back-stair gossip. Equally thrilling are the 
briefer sketches of the house of Omri in Israel, and of Jehu whose 
chariotry has become proverbial. All too tersely told as a rule, and 
abbreviated by religious prejudice and national jealousy, yet there 
remains here a source for the novelist to drain. Here are the makings 
of many a tale from the fabric of history embellished by sympathetic 
imagination. Here also is a field for the trial of amateur skill. With 
piots ready-made in historical facts, the beginner may try his hand at 
clothing them with garments of suitable cut and color. In the curricu- 
lum of budding novelists such material should be precious. When the 
practiced pen shall have set forth the same plots, the tales of these 
kings shall live again in modern color. The terse originals will remain 
like relic pines gracing a hillside whence their primeval fellows have 
been hewn to frame the structures of modern habitation. 

When he turns to the writings of the prophets of Israel and of 
Judah, the interested student is amazed that so little attention has been 
paid as yet to the literary structures of their work. Something has 
been said of the imagery which graces their lines, and the content of 
their messages has been widely discussed. The primary element in 
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their greatness, however, that skillful fitting of literary structure to 
the theme, of this there is scant mention. This is hardly the place for 
an exposition of this vital study of the works of the Hebrew genius, 
yet the establishment of the Old Testament upon a permanent footing 
in the modern world of education depends in considerable measure 
upon the task. Here lies material of supreme excellence in the field 
of literature like sculpture on an ancient site, buried until the spade 
of the archaeologist recovers it for the world. When the critics of 
“pure” literature turn their attention thither, and supplement the 
labors of the historico-literary critics, then will the glory of Greece 
find a rival effulgence from the hills of Judea and Samaria. With 
peculiar interest in this theme we can only with difficulty limit our 
comments thereon. 

Let the work of Amos be set forth in the fashion of the classic 
poets and though there remains but a scant nine chapters of a stout 
demand for social justice, the spirit and the form of his compositions 
render them immortal. Hosea brings to perfection the dramatic dia- 
logue in the lone example of his work which has come to us. In his 
delightful, imaginative way through eleven short chapters, he per- 
suades us of the nature of God more deftly than many another prosy 
fellow could in a triad of volumes. Isaiah we know but in fragments, 
yet in these appears a charming art, dramatic and versatile, and a skill 
in tone coloring of his verses to comport with the ideas which they 
embody. In Jeremiah appears one who is preacher more than poet. 
Yet there is in his work an art rough-hewn which reveals a master 
compelled by circumstance to give more attention to content than to 
form. Ezekiel is story-teller. Parable upon parable is his work. 
Supreme in the list may be the “Sinking of the Good Ship Tyre” (Ch. 
27). Your literalist is baffled here to discover the historic event which 
our poet is supposed to have photographed verbally, even as he is 
blind to the coloring of an impressionist in Ezekiel’s vision of the Lord 
(Ch. 1). Finally, among the great ones of the Hebrew poets comes 
the author of that idyl of restoration which has come down to us in 
the later chapters of the book of Isaiah. To leave the work of these 
poets whose names we have cited out of the curriculum of modern 
education would be criminal, unless as moderns we eschew everything 
archaic and abandon such names as Homer, Livy and Aeschylus to 
the pedants. If, on the other hand, we have a moral ideal for educa- 
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tion, we shall welcome to the curriculum these poets whose idealism 
is clothed in such varied forms of beauty and proportion. 

No less worthy are the offerings of the Wisdom books of the Old 
Testament, when their literary excellence is set forth. The Proverbs, 
terse and epigrammatic as most of the contents are, has in its pro- 
logue a particularly beautiful and weighty appeal for the culture of 
the moral and intellectual life. Koheleth, or as the Greeks called the 
book Ecclesiastes, deserves a place with the philosophers. This work 
vies with a Seneca or an Aurelius in the evaluation of life. As for that 
comparison often made between Koheleth and the fictitious work 
bearing the title “Omar Khayyam,” there is more contrast than like- 
ness. The one is Mont Blanc, the other some Babylonian zikkurat. 
The terraces of the latter may be smoothly paved and lead by easy 
gradients to the shrine at the top; but the knowledge of the true God 
comes more surely on the rugged slopes with a glimpse of the eternal 
snows crimson in the dawn and quite as inaccessible. The Hebrew 
Koheleth dared to look life in the face, and then stripped her of her 
robes, seductive and regal. Lo, there stands a workman with his bread 
and wine, cherishing the simple love of his woman, and laughing in 
the face of death, for God has already accepted his works. 

Of the features of this Wisdom Literature and of the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole the surpassingly great work is, however, the book of 
Job. Of its literary color and plot we can but speak here. They 
require no defense, even as they do not need to be more than men- 
tioned to received the unhesitating acclamation of us all. This book 
alone would exalt the Hebrews in the history of literature. It finds 
a place in many curricula of education; but even so, religious prejudice 
has kept its true worth from being set forth. Here are interwoven 
the problems of human suffering and the achievement of perfection 
of morals. The challenge of its message far outweighs the appeal of 
its beauty. It is kindred with the items which we have already named. 
With the book of Job given a place in the curriculum of modern edu- 
cation, the introduction and cherishing of the others is made easy. 

We recognize the practical aspects of this modern world. Modern 
education has been obliged to yield in no small measure to the burly, 
hard-fisted type of director. His boys and girls must be given an 
education that fits them to do something in the world, earn their bread 
and butter. Some of them should be taught to spread beauty on the 
bread and butter plates, and in other such practical and remunerative 
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forms of art. For the aesthetic and abstract values of life he has but 
slight courtesy. Together with “other-worldliness” in religion he 
looks askance at artistic “poppy-cock.” This spirit is not absent from 
the sphere of religion. Long ago an eminent minister uttered the pithy 
epigram, “Piety that cannot be cashed is counterfeit.” Gradually, 
however, the humanism of educationalists is taking on ethereal color. 
We hope to look on life as something more than a grubbing in the dirt 
for coins. We believe in training humans to value ideals, and great 
literature will speed them on this way. To ignore the Old Testament 
in a curriculum which has any place at all for literature of high ideals 
is folly. 

We urge the claims of the Old Testament to a place in the modern 
educational program on the ground of its importance in the field of 
religion. Religion is finding a place in the curriculum, particularly 
in the higher institutions of learning. Once it was the fact that the 
divinity schools claimed a monopoly upon this subject except for a 
few courses in the Bible offered by the denominational college or cer- 
tain private schools. Now courses in a wide range in the field of religion 
are to be found in the curricula of most colleges and in many prepara- 
tory institutions. The prominence of religion in life has led to this 
result. Even the man who regards religion as mere superstition can- 
not avoid some contact with it in the course of his relations with his 
fellows. He must take account of it in his immediate surroundings, 
but he must also know something of its nature and history, if he would 
pose as competent to repudiate its claims. The student who seeks a 
grounding in the principles of philosophy is certain to see the impor- 
tance of religion in the realm of thought. Embodied in the great re- 
ligions of the world are the great philosophies of the race. Amid the 
religions of the world past and present the Hebrew religion stands as 
a claimant for attention in and of itself. When it is regarded as the 
soil out of which the Christian religion sprang with its adherents 
numbering today in the hundreds of millions, the Old Testament, the 
Hebrew Scriptures, assumes still more significance. The books which 
cradled the Christian religion cannot but be important to the education 
of Christians. 

The idea of God is a major theme of human discussion. It is a 
cardinal consideration in philosophy as it is in religion. Even the 
humanist who repudiates belief in a “god”? must by the very demands 
of his rational processes work through the categories of human belief 
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in order to assure himself of his position. He doubtless arrived at 
that position by the consideration of the same series of ideas. Any 
discussion of the idea of God throws itself back into history and sets 
forth the train of related concepts which lead up to the present. Early 
Christian, Roman, Greek, ideas of deity assume importance in winning 
to a worthy perspective along which to view this most important 
product of human thinking. The broader the mind, the wider the 
field of its consideration. The thought of those who preceded the 
Christian era is important to the philosopher. Not only the so-called 
pagan tenets of Greece and of Rome, but especially the ideas of God 
which grew up amid Hebrew surroundings, have genetic relations 
with Christian concepts of God. The historical perspective is indis- 
pensable in any study of man’s thought about God. To leave out the 
Hebrew concept is to disregard the taproot of the tree. 


There have been those who would eliminate from modern education 
the Hebrew scriptures. Their argument maintains that the naive, 
crude concepts of primitive times are a hindrance to the attainment 
of educational objectives in the present. They speak of a bloodthirsty, 
vindictive Hebrew deity. Such an one should be ostracised from decent, 
modern relationships. They speak of “the god of the Old Testament” 
as though they had no realization of the distinction between the Being 
of the universe and man’s conception of that Being. This is a dis- 
tinction in thought which it is most imperative to observe. The fact 
that I conceive of God in a certain fashion does not create a god of 
that fashion. My idea of God may be crude and far from the reality. 
Inevitably it must be incomplete as my finite mind is incapable of ar- 
riving at ultimate truth. Even the concept of Being at which the 
world’s outstanding mind arrives, we must concede to be probably in- 
complete. Man has been groping his way out of the shadows of 
ignorance, out of the prehuman thoughtlessness. To be able to trace 
the growing concepts, to see the dawning light of truth in the mind 
of men and the awakening of their souls to higher ideals—this is the 
fascination of history. 

The educator who would eliminate the Old Testament from the 
curriculum is like one standing upon a mountain peak who naively 
supposes that to remove the mountain from beneath him would leave 
him in the ethereal. He is really ashamed of the race,—nouveaux rich 
in the intellectual sphere who would fain blot out his crude and bour- 
geois ancestors. He is overproud of his own concepts, not realizing 
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that these must needs be superseded by finer and more accurate ideas 
in the process of the ages. We are not at the end of the quest of 
truth. We do not see God as He is. We would agree that our little 
children should begin their education with the highest and noblest 
ideas which we can furnish; but as they make progress in study, they 
should be led to understand the material in the history of ideas. We 
are still groping toward God. If our concepts be higher than those 
of our predecessors four or five thousand years ago, no doubt another 
five millenia will reveal humans as much nearer the truth as we are 
in advance of the ancient Hebrews. To confuse the concept of God 
with the actuality of God is a fallacy. On the basis of this confusion 
we should eliminate the Old Testament from our educational scheme; 
but we refuse to fall into this error. We maintain that it is a price- 
less treasure which is ours in the Old Testament. We would view 
the “hole of the pit whence we were digged,” and retain a humility 
which will aid us in our search for the ultimate. 

As a deposit of record the Old Testament is assured a place in 
the educational scheme of such as comprehend the value of processes, 
of evolutionary advances and retrogressions. It extends the vista of 
the years in harmony with the genetic forces which have been at work 
in the mind of men to bring to being our cherished concepts of the 
present. Therein the student may observe the gradual elimination of 
idolatry, and figurative reminders of the Being of the universe. He 
may gaze with amazement upon the stolidity of the masses and their 
deafness to the words of seers and of genius. He may come to com- 
prehend the patience of nature, and the grandeur of God’s way. He 
shall see the Lord crowding in upon the puerile mind of man glimpses 
of Himself, which slowly transforms this human from the beasts. 
On the other hand, he will see the fixture of creative ideas into forms 
which constrict and choke. He may deplore that inspiring visions of 
truth should congeal into cultus and institutions which grow top-heavy 
and, tumbling to earth, ruin the very beauty out of which they rose. 
Happily he will mark also the new structures which rise by the plans 
of fresh architects of the soul. As the film of history flickers before 
the student he will shudder at barbaric hordes as they sweep over 
corpse-strewn fields where saints once dwelt secure; but those very 
barbarians will appear in later reels as more creative than any who 
were before them. 

Without the Old Testament we should be poorer in our understand- 
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ing of religion. We should not be able to see the transformation of 
the idea of God in many aspects. We would not, for example, know 
that men in the line of our traditions had once thought of God as 
tribal, that is, related to the group as such. We think of divine pres- 
ence as directly concerned with individuals. Rightly for us this im- 
portant concept works in our souls. In the work of Jeremiah we see 
an emphasis laid upon the personal relation of God with the individual 
soul. Was this concept intended to eliminate the more ancient tribal 
aspects of deity? The impressions which we gather with ever increas- 
ing weight from our studies in the Old Testament lead us to answer 
that we have too long stressed exclusively the individual as the object 
of God’s interest and salvation. We are beginning to see the nation 
as such, writhing in the anguish of penitence, and seeking the grace 
of God to enable it to repent of its sins past which have plunged it 
into depressions and alcoholic debauch. Without minimizing in the 
least, not to say abandoning, our much prized personal relationship 
with God, we can magnify Jesus’ conception of “the Kingdom of God” 
as a feature of this world as well as of the next. There they lie in 
the experience of the past—the concept that the race is the entity of 
chief regard in religion, and the later idea which sets forth the indi- 
vidual as the prime factor. The works of the Old Testament prophets 
who preached the first, sound with such modern cadence in our ears 
that we are moved to believe that they are far from being out of date. 
It may be that we can take both of these points of view in our day as 
an acorn with two cotyledons out of which shall grow an oak of 
religion more majestic than any the world has seen heretofore. This 
which may read like an excursus is intended to signify the nature of 
the contributions to modern thought which may arise from the posses- 
sion of a deposit of record like the Old Testament. 

Amid the battle-cries of pre-millenarian and post-millenarian, while 
all sorts of vagaries of eschatological belief throng the assemblies of 
religion, it is certainly not out of place to ask that youth should become 
acquainted with the rise of these eschatologies. It is to the Old Testa- 
ment that they must go for this information. There they may trace 
with the aid of the careful scholarship of this modern age the rise of 
messianic ideas and their expansion. They will see the historical 
occasion out of which arose the significant vision of “a son of man 
on the clouds of heaven.”” They may not as readily observe the ap- 
pearance of the contrary figure of “servant;” but they ignore it at 
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their peril. The attempt to understand the mind of Jesus involves 
the thorough mastery of the Old Testament. Too often the New 
Testament scholar allows himself to be so drenched in apocalyptic 
and pseudepigraphical writings of the age in which Jesus appeared that 
there is little room in his mind for the writings, which must certainly 
have found a dominant place as canonical scripture in that thoughtful 
heart both early in life and toward the moment of his solemn destiny. 
One who had determined not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
could easily perceive that this would lead him at length to possession 
of the world’s whole-hearted allegiance. But one who set out to smash 
the nations with a rod of iron would scarcely conceive of the way of 
servant as the path to such glory. We are trying to say that an under- 
standing of the New Testament and its central figure is quite depend- 
ent upon the thoroughgoing and sympathetic grasp of the material of 
the canonical scriptures of the Jews, the Old Testament. Hence, the 
divorce of one major part of the Bible from the other in the educa- 
tional process is impossible. The Old Testament remains, therefore, 
indispensable for the approach to the religious sects and schisms 
which adorn the church today. 

We have set forth the claims of the Old Testament to recognition 
in the spheres of history, literature, and religion. To these we join 
a fourth feature of education, namely, ethics. However crude we may 
find these Hebrew ancestors of ours in religion, there appears even in 
the earliest records a religion wedded to morality. Their conception 
of the God with whom their nation made covenant, was that of a 
deity whose nature was goodness in the ethical sense. This fact is 
the doom of vagary, as it is the hope of the elect. Observe the Hebrew 
amid the peoples of the ancient world in which he lived. Study his 
best minds as they strive to comprehend reality. There emerges a 
vision quite different from that which one wins in the funeral cham- 
bers of the Nile, or beneath the dust that covers the mounds in Meso- 
potamia. The Hebrew may never have painted pictures of his God 
as his prophets thought of Him. He may never have chipped marble 
into artistic sculpture after Hellenistic models. Yet the vision of 
deity which he has wrought and passed on to posterity is as different 
from the concepts of his contemporaries as the trinity by Sargent in 
Copley Square is different from the blazing fantasies of Chinese 
household gods. As long as we cherish a moral ideal in religion, we 
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can ill afford to repudiate the ancient record of the union of religion 
and morality in the Old Testament. 

The records of the past have nothing to show surpassing the ethical 
contributions of the Hebrew people. The fruit of that original union 
of ethics and religion is seen in the various moral codes which remain 
in the Old Testament. Withal that we cannot certainly determine 
the original decalogue of Moses, nor be dogmatic as to the exact con- 
tent of that decalogue, there is in all these codes a moral imperative 
coupled with a spiritual dynamic. Whether this be due to the insistent 
urgency of the prophets we may not affirm. Yet the ethical and 
spiritual idealism of these men is at least in the background of the 
codes of law. Moreover, the study of the works of these seers is a 
stimulus to ethical idealism. No one of the major prophets, using the 
term “major” in regard of intellectual content rather than the more 
common manner of typographical extent,—no one of the major 
prophets but has a contribution to make in the realm of ethics, which 
is not foreign to the thought processes of this modern age. While 
these great minds wrestled with the moral problems of their own 
times, and their utterances in consequence should be studied against 
the background of their surroundings, nevertheless their conclusions 
are for the most part valid today. This fact also gives permanent 
sanction to the inclusion of the Old Testament in the material of 
modern education. 

The book of Job has not been regarded as a work related to ethical 
ideals; the interpreters have studied its comprehensive answers to the 
problem of suffering. The basic elements of this dramatic production 
as far as the plot is concerned, however, converge upon the problem 
of righteousness. Job is God’s good man, and under the pressure of his 
sceptical friends he is driven to stout defense of his own integrity. 
The climax of his protestations of innocence is the famous oath which 
is found in the thirty-first chapter. The poet took full advantage of 
the opportunity which offered itself to register in the words of the 
chief character of his drama the highest moral ideal of which he him- 
self could conceive. While we honor this unknown poet for his liter- 
ary skill, we should give him the added tribute which is his due for 
his contribution to moral idealism in the nine-point oath of Job, which 
quite surpasses the decalogue of Deuteronomy, or Exodus, in its scope 
and insight. The sins which are denounced in this monologue of 
morality are dishonesty, sham, lust, abuse of power, selfishness, wor- 
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‘ship of false gods such as gold or the sun, jealous hatred, inhospi- 
tality, murder, and social cowardice. While the composition is wholly 
in poetic vein which does not make for easy comprehension of the 
items, yet this hardly militates against the ultimate worth of the con- 
tent. This poet must rank with those who have made permanent con- 
tributions to the ethical thought of the race. Certainly his work can- 
not be ignored in any curriculum of education which takes account of 
the moral ideal. 

One final word we have to write in this apology for the Old Testa- 
ment in moral education. The concepts of hell and the damnation of 
sinners frightened thousands of persons into religion and the church 
in the days of our fathers. No doubt these threats drove many per- 
sons into some semblance of moral conduct above the level which they 
might have attained otherwise. The devil has now been eliminated 
from ordinary belief. The fear of hell is discountenanced by our 
ablest psychologist-theologians. These procedures have done much 
to undermine the potency of the church in our day. Disbelief in the 
devil and hell is perhaps more accountable for the low ebb of ecclesi- 
astical stock than even the doubt as to the existence or the sovereignty 
of God. There is, however, no reason for the devoted soul to bewail 
this exorcism of the devil, nor give up hope as though hope depended 
upon hell. Let us take counsel of the Old Testament, and especially 
of the prophets. These indomitable optimists lifted up their moral and 
spiritual standards with no lurid flames of eternal torment to illumine 
them and set them forth in the eyes of sinners. “Repent of sin,” they 
cried, and their sincere voices re-echo to the present, “Throw your life 
‘into the cause of God and humanity!” They wrought also without the 
expectation of immortality. How often we have conceived this to be 
the indispensable dynamic to moral conduct! With only the horizon 
of this world about them, amid a welter of gross fleshliness and world- 
liness, awful beyond the imagination of this wicked modern world, 
they believed in God and His cause. They wrought marvels in actual 
shaping of institutions and movements toward social regeneration. 
They brought faith and hope to souls benighted. If they worked with 
ardor and zeal in their day of lesser light, from them may we take 
courage today and rebuild the ancient sites with more glorious struc- 
tures of faith and hope for our humankind of destiny. Across our 
skies flare the distant signals of immortality. Behind us stretch the 
thousands of years of divine guidance which make the Hebrew’s 
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wilderness seem petty. Not only does there tower over the wrecks 
of time the cross on which the Prince of Glory died, but the gentle 
moving of the pentecostal spirit within our souls should transform 
our flinching flesh into sturdy fibre of martyrs. The God of the Old 
Testament prophets is not dead, nor sleeping, although the concepts 
which were held of Him by men in ancient times may have been swept 
away or outgrown. 


WHAT DID PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY OWE 
TO THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA? 


Henry Burke Rosins 


nN the year 1926, the writer of this article was called upon by the 
I editorial office of one of the city’s leading papers to pass upon a 
remarkable release which was just then being offered the American 
press. It gave the main features of a life of Jesus discovered shortly 
before in a monastery in Tibet. Professor Edgar Johnson Goodspeed 
relates the strange career of “The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ” in 
a volume! published in 1931. The story need not be retold here at 
any length. Reduced to its lowest terms, it was to the effect that one 
Issa (Jesus), a youth of thirteen years whose home was in Palestine, 
rather than take a wife, journeyed to India with a merchant caravan. 
Here he was welcomed by the Jains, spent six years among the 
Brahmins, mastering their sacred books, and at length, after having 
been rejected by the Brahmins for his refusal to accept caste and 
idolatry, returned by way of Persia to Palestine, which he reached at 
the age of twenty-nine. Here he carried on a public ministry for 
three years, but was put to death by the malice of Pilate, though he 
left behind a body of disciples who carried his message throughout 
the world. As Professor Goodspeed points out, the book first appeared 
in the nineties of the last century, and came to the attention of the 
noted orientalist, Max Muller, who proceeded to show that its Russian 
author, a certain M. Notovitch, was “a disgraceful fraud.” None the 
less, the book appeared in French, English, German and Italian edi- 
tions and extensively beguiled a gullible religious public. After hav- 
ing been lost to view for a quarter of a century, it was again foisted 
upon the American public in 1926, when the papers of this country 
quite generally published the story. No, the Rochester paper did not 
print the release. 


I 


Just at the present time, an account of the origin of Christianity ? 
equally without foundation is enjoying wide circulation in Germany. 
It is the work of Frau Ludendorff, wife of the famous member of the 
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German high command in the recent world war, Erich Ludendorff. 
General Ludendorff, it seems, long since developed three pet aver- 
sions—the Free Masons, the Jesuits and the Jews. In true wifely 
fashion, Mathilde Ludendorff, though it is evident she has a mind of 
her own and no mean standing in the scholarly world—since she is a 
Ph. D. of Chemnitz—seems to share all these aversions to the full. 
It is particularly the Jewish aversion which is to the fore in her recent 
work, which went to its 27th thousand the year after its publication. 
To be sure, the stir which it has made is not in the scholarly world. 
Dr. Carl Scharbau of Hamburg, in a recent review,’ could point to 
the fact that no German university professor had paid any attention 
to it. Scharbau, himself an accomplished scholar and Sanscritist, wrote 
for the sake of the easily-beguiled religious public, to call their attention 
to facts already in possession of the scholarly world, facts which 
would serve utterly to discredit Frau Ludendorff’s claim. 

Frau Ludendorff, who is by profession a psychiatrist, but, one would 
judge, by vocation an anti-Christian propagandist, assures her pub- 
lic that she has made a wonderful discovery concerning the ori- 
gins of Christianity which knocks the props out from under 
traditional Christianity, if not from under any Christianity at all. 
She does not expect to make converts of believers, but writes rather 
for those who, though they have given up Christianity, are nev- 
ertheless subconsciously entangled by its assumptions. For the pur- 
poses of her argument, it would make little or no difference 
whether Jesus was a real personage in history or a purely legendary 
figure. For many reasons, which she is not reluctant to state, she 
wishes to see the hold of Christianity upon the German people de- 
stroyed, and she believes that she has come upon facts about its early 
history so damaging as greatly to hasten the desired end. Nothing, 
she tells us in the introduction to her volume, will shake Christianity 
short of a critical inquiry into its very origin and nature, an inquiry 
which shall focus upon the life and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Previous attempts in this direction have failed because their authors 
did not have at their command the facts from Indian sources which 
are unveiled in this volume. While she cannot well deny the immedi- 
ate dependence of Christianity upon Judaism, she gives the Jews little 
credit for originality. The legends of Moses are, as a matter of fact, 
in great part but confused Indian lore; the laws of Moses are in good 
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part borrowed from the centuries-older Code of Manu! Nor is this 
Indian material by any means confined to the Old Testament; quite 
as varied a body of borrowings emerges in the New Testament. The 
“myth of Christ” is a garbled reproduction of the Krishna and Buddha 
myths, framed about the life of the Jew, Jesus of Nazareth. Schar- 
bau’s concern, in his very searching review above-mentioned, is that 
the religious public shall not take Frau Ludendorff seriously; and 
they will not do so, if her alleged discoveries can be shown without 
warrant. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to examine the formidable 
treatise of Dr. Ludendorff, which in its second edition runs to 366 
pages. Yet certain facts impress one upon the most casual handling 
of the book. First of all, one wishes to know just where to locate in 
Hindu and Buddhist literature her rather extensive quotations; but 
one looks in vain for detailed references. That would not be so 
serious if it were a series of references to a more limited body of 
writings, such as the Old or the New Testament. Curiously enough, 
the quotations from the Bible, and there are many of them, always 
give chapter and verse. But the vague references to Hindu and 
Buddhist literature give one, as a rule, only the slightest clue if any 
at all. Now when one is referred to the thousands upon thousands of 
pages of published literature from the Indian religious classics, the 
task of locating a reference is almost an impossible one. A second 
fact which at once impressed the writer of this article is that Frau 
Ludendorff is very little troubled by debatable matters of chronology. 
Let one consult the list of Indian sources cited at the close of the 
volume * in the second edition (I have not seen the first). He will 
observe that a good third of this material from which she quotes to 
substantiate the dependence of the Christian gospel story is either 
debatably or clearly post-Christian. She quotes more from the 
Bhagavad-Gitad than from any other single source. J. N. Farquhar 5 
places this remarkable poem in its present form not earlier than the 
first or second century A. D. A third fact which at once presses upon 
the reader of Frau Ludendorff’s volume is that its author is a per- 
sistent victim of the fallacy of post hoc propter hoc. She thinks so 
slightly of Jewish creative capacity that, where she finds a point of 
view, a teaching, or a legend, in presumably earlier Indian writings, 
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she at once concludes that nothing can be more obvious than that in 
its present context it is a Jewish or a Jewish-Christian borrowing. 
She would have considerable trouble, one judges, in showing how the 
many similar ideas on various topics in religion assembled by Pro- 
fessor Hume in his recent anthology® could have been dependent 
upon a single source. A fourth fact is that Frau Ludendorff is not 
a Sanscrit or Pali scholar, but must make use of translations, and 
that she does not exercise scholarly care in her choice of translators. 
Not seldom she makes use of a translation of a translation. A favored 
translator is a certain M. Jacolliot, whom Richard Garbe, as Scharbau 
reminds us, called a “notorious swindler.” A second authority of hers, 
Franz Hartmann, Garbe termed a “fantastic theosophist.” A third 
authority, whose name was Driesmans, Frau Ludendorff persistently 
calls “Driesmann.” <A fifth fact is that, as one would judge, Frau 
Ludendorff is not beyond doing a bit of fabricating on her own. She 
writes “Jisnu Krishna (Greek, Christos).” Just when did Christos 
become the Greek equivalent of Krishna? Will she give us her refer- 
ence, please? Frau Ludendorff was not the first to note the super- 
ficial similarity, a similarity which, as Garbe says, facilitated borrow- 
ing the other way, that is, by Hinduism from Christianity. But as to 
all this, see Scharbau’s review. 


II 


Even when Frau Ludendorff is disposed of, the interesting question 
of contacts and borrowings remains. The writer of this article first 
had his interest in the question aroused by Carl Clemen’s notable work 
on the religio-historical explanation of the New Testament.’ In half- 
a-dozen paragraphs at the end of the section in which he discusses 
the religio-historical method,’ Clemen surveys opinion upon the ques- 
tion of the influence of the Indian religions, and of Buddhism in par- 
ticular, upon Christianity. Rudolf Seydel and van den Bergh van 
Eysinga had indicated in detail numerous relations between India and 
Greece, due primarily to active commerce between these lands. It 
would be quite possible that religious influences should issue from trade 
contacts. But Zeller is cited as saying that Buddhism was so beyond 
the horizon of the Mediterranean world that in the first two centuries 
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after Alexander the Great there is but a single mention of it in the 
general literature of Greece and Rome, and there are in fact very few 
in the four centuries thereafter. With reference to the claim that 
among the missionaries whom Asoka, “the Constantine of Buddhism,” 
sent out there were missionaries to the West, particularly to Antiochus 
and certain of his friends, as the King of Epirus, Clemen cites the 
view of E. W. Hopkins, that “there is no outside indication that such 
missionaries ever arrived, or, if they did, that they ever had any influ- 
ence.” It is of course admitted that there were Buddhist missionaries 
in Bactria in the second century of the Christian era; but that is 
another matter. Hopkins’ opinion is further cited, to the effect that 
“up to the present, no trace of any early Buddhist worship has been 
found in the West. The only known monument, a reputed Gnostic 
tomb in Syracuse, is only supposed to have been Buddhistic—two 
suppositions in regard to a monument of comparatively late date.” 
Clemen touches upon the fact that the whole question of the chro- 
nology of Buddhist writings is in debate and that conclusions of depend- 
ence or borrowing which rest upon putative chronologies are pre- 
carious. It might well turn out, if one discovers parallels between 
late Buddhist literature and early Christian writings, that the depend- 
ence is the other way, that the Buddhists did the borrowing; and this 
particularly in view of the arrival of Christianity in India very early 
in the Christian era, and the further fact that both Buddhists and 
Brahmins of the period were, as Hopkins puts it, “mentally progres- 
sive.” In such fashion did Clemen dispose of the issue a quarter of 
a century ago. 


It is of interest to see whether, in the light of later discoveries, 
Clemen has changed his mind. He has recently summarized his find- 
ings,® very much in keeping with the position indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. In this brief article, he examines half a dozen New 
Testament passages in connection with which such dependence is 
alleged and finds the evidence inconclusive. Common motives, he 
believes, are to be found at work in widely distributed areas and in 
otherwise unrelated religions; no other explanation may be required 
for the similarities which appear. Furthermore, the case for depend- 
ence is by no means simplified when one finds for certain New Testa- 
ment passages equally good parallels in two or more divergent 
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religious literatures. Clemen believes that even in the apocryphal 
gospels the alleged dependence upon Buddhistic sources in certain 
passages is not clearly shown. All that can be assumed at most is 
their reference to common originals. 


Ill 


The question of possible interchange or dependence is a matter of 
interest to students of the history of religions as well as to New 
Testament scholars. Specialists in both fields have dealt with the 
matter extensively. This article is concerned primarily with the ap- 
proach of scholars in the field of the history of religions to the ques- 
tion at issue. Among scholars who have interested themselves in the 
matter, none has made a more distinctive contribution than Richard 
Garbe, long professor at Tiibingen. An eminent orientalist and 
Sanscritist, Garbe is well known to workers in his field and related 
fields through his various translations from the Sanscrit, his works 
on Indian culture and religion, and more particularly to users of 
Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics through his numerous 
articles on phases of Indian religion included in that work. In his 
major work dealing with the problem under discussion,!® Garbe went 
into detail in exploring the religio-historical relations of the two great 
culture systems involved—those of Christendom and India. He recog- 
nizes a certain measure of influence both ways. Part I of his work 
he devotes to the influence of India upon Christianity, while in Part 
II he traces the influence of Christianity upon the religions of India. 
Part I is manifestly of more particular interest to us in this connec- 
tion. 

As we have earlier intimated, Garbe pays his compliments in no 
uncertain terms to all false guides in this obscure region. He notes 
the fantasies of Emile Burnouf (whom he warns us against confound- 
ing with his more eminent and able cousin, Eugene), and terms both 
Jacolliot and Notovitch, each of whom argued that Jesus had visited 
India in his youth and brought all his lore thence, “notorious swin- 
dlers.” One but wastes his time in refuting such idle tales. Of the 
Indian religions, Garbe insists, only Buddhism can in this connection 
claim our serious attention. No proof is needed that Brahmanism 
exercised no influence upon primitive Christianity; and, as for Krish- 
naism, the form of Hinduism whose influence is most frequently 
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urged, the fact is that Hinduism neither sought nor found a field for 
its development outside of India.1! Garbe’s inquiry, accordingly, is 
limited to Buddhism. To be sure, it should be kept in mind that the 
subsoil of both Buddhism and Hinduism is Indian, and common. 

Garbe reviews briefly the earlier approaches to this question. He 
gives Rudolf Seydel credit for making the first scientific approach 
to a solution of the problem, his work ?* being published in 1882. 
Seydel tried to prove more extensive dependence than later scholars 
have thought tenable. He also believed that the authors of our can- 
onical gospels had before them a Buddhistically-colored Christian gos- 
pel. The Dutch scholar, van den Bergh van Eysinga, whose work ¥ 
appeared in 1909, found Buddhist parallels to matter in the gospels 
in only six instances, whereas Seydel cited fifty-one instances. van 
Eysinga could discover no dependence of the gospel writers upon 
Buddhistic writings. Garbe is appreciative of the work of Albert J. 
Edmunds, an American scholar familiar with the Pali sources, who 
brought together in a two-volume work ?* for scrutiny a mass of alleged 
“parallels” in the Buddhist writings to passages in the New Testa- 
ment. Garbe points out that parallelism does not necessarily indicate 
dependence either way. Yet he acknowledges Edmunds’ influence in 
the formation of his own final conclusion, which is that there are four 
passages in the New Testament in which at least indirect Buddhistic 
influence cannot be denied. 

Garbe balances his presentation by citing the opinions of scholars 
whose conclusions are more conservative than his own. He cites in 
particular the views of E. W. Hopkins, an American whose competence 
he greatly respects, especially as expressed in a long article in one of 
Hopkins’ major works,?® the opinions of de la Vallee Poussin,!® and 
of his own German contemporary, E. Windisch.” de la Vallee Pous- 
sin, writing apropos of Edmunds’ third edition, argues against every 
alleged Buddhistic influence. Windisch insisted that, if we are to 
speak of parallelism we keep the term to its literal meaning: lines 
which do not meet and do not intersect. Windisch holds against direct 
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dependence. He would allow rather that ideas and materials which 
had their origin in current philosophical views and even in other re- 
ligions were made serviceable for the expression of Christian ideas. 
In this indirect way, he would allow, Buddhism may have had some 
influence. It is of interest to note that Garbe dedicates the book in 
question to Windisch. To these who argue against direct Buddhistic 
influence one might now add the name of Carl Scharbau, who says 
that even the four passages cited by Garbe do not seem to him at all 
convincing as indicating Buddhistic influence.1® 

The likelihood of such contacts as would make possible or probable 
the dependence alleged is canvassed by Garbe. He cites, among other 
evidences, an article by Schoff ?® which shows an active first-century 
trade relation between India and the Roman world of the West, such 
an intercourse as would at least make possible an interchange of cul- 
tural and religious patterns and ideas. None the less, all the evidence 
is that the area where the most active cultural and religious syncretism 
involving these two bases was then in active process was central Asia. 
It was from this melting-pot that there issued at length those modified 
strains of Buddhism which influenced the apocryphal gospels. Garbe 
would incline to think that there must have been active cultural inter- 
change far antedating this period, particularly the interchange of folk 
tales and narratives. The manifest parallels between Aesop’s fables 
and Indian folk tales points in that direction.” But, even although, 
in the light of all this, Buddhistic influence is possible, and even al- 
though many apparent parallels can be instanced, Garbe believes that 
actual dependence or borrowing can be reasonably established in only 
a very limited number, and this only by critical examination of the 
passages in question. Four passages win Garbe’s assent. They are 
the incident of the aged Simeon and the child Jesus (Lk. 2:22-32) ; 
the Temptation narrative; Peter’s walking on the water (Mt. 14— 
25 £); and the Feeding of the 5,000 (Mk. 6:34-38). 

We cannot go into the argument. In order to illustrate, however, 
the alleged parallelism, we shall reproduce the second of these four 
instances as Edmunds sets it forth in his book.” 


18 Die Christliche Welt, 45 (1931), 911. 
19 The Monist, XXII, p. 138 ff. 

20 Op. cit., p. 29. 

21 Op. cit., I, pp. 198-200. 
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“6. Temptations of Empire and Power to Transmute Matter 


Luxe IV. 3-8 


‘And the devil said unto him, If thou art the Son of God, com- 
mand this stone that it become bread. And Jesus answered him, 
It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone. And he led 
him up and showed him all the kingdoms of the world in a mo- 
ment of time. And the devil said unto him, To thee will I give 
all this authority and the glory of them: for it hath been delivered 
unto me; and to whomsoever I shall give it. If therefore thou 
wilt worship before me, it shall all be thine. And Jesus answered 
and said unto him, It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’ 


“Luke agrees with the Pali by associating these two tempta- 
tions, whereas Matthew dissociates them.” 


Book of Temptations Chapter on Dominion 


(C. T. in SAMYUKTAGAMA) 
“Translated in substance by Oldenberg, in his Buddha, etc. 


‘At one season the Lord was staying in the land of Kosali, 
among the Himalayas, in a log-hut. While thus living in hermi- 
tage retired, the reflection arose within him: “It is really possible 
to exercise dominion by righteousness, without slaying or causing 
slaughter; without oppression or the making thereof; without 
sorrow or the infliction thereof.” ’ 

‘Then Maro, the Evil One, perceived in his heart the thought 
which had arisen in the heart of the Lord and he approacht the 
Lord and spake thus, “Lord, may the Lord exercise dominion 
by righteousness without slaying or causing slaughter; without 
oppression or the making thereof; without sorrow or the inflic- 
tion thereof.” ’ 

“What seest thou in me, O Evil One, that thou speakest thus 
to me?” 

“Lord, the Lord hath practist the four principles of psychical 
power, hath developed them, made them active and practical, pur- 
sued them, accumulated and striven to the height thereof. So, 
Lord, if the Lord desired, he could turn the Himalaya, the mon- 
arch of mountains, into very gold, and gold would the mountain 
be:”’ 

‘(Buddha replies :) 

“The whole of a mountain of gold, of fine gold, 
Twofold, were not enough for one: 

Let him that knoweth this govern his life. 

He who hath seen Pain and whence its rise, 
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How could such an one bow to lusts? 
He who knoweth that the substratum of existence is what 
is called in the world ‘attachment,’ 
Let that man train himself to the subdual thereof.” 
‘Then Maro, the Evil One, said: “The Lord knows me; the 
Auspicious One knows me.” And he vanisht thence, unhappy 
and disconsolate.’ ” 


Garbe admits that this parallel convinces him of Buddhistic influence 
upon the Christian narrative of the Temptation. He insists, however, 
that there is no indication of dependence upon Buddhist writings. The 
influence exercised upon the gospel writers was rather that effected by 
the passage of these Buddhist narratives from mouth to mouth and 
their oral spread, with all incident modifications and adaptations, in 
hither Asia. With this understanding of the situation, Garbe allows 
that there is dependence upon an orally transmitted narrative, while 
at the same time the story has been adapted to the Palestinian scene, 
in which, for instance, the Himalayas, and the making of a gold 
mountain, might seem incongruous. To the writer of this article, 
Oldenberg’s comment seems more likely as an explanation of such 
similarities. Says Oldenberg: 


“It seems scarcely necessary to observe that in both cases the 
same obvious motives give rise to the corresponding narratives ; 
the notion of an influence exerted by Buddhist tradition on Chris- 
tianity cannot be entertained.” ** 


IV 


The question of the possible influence of Buddhism on primitive 
Christianity must be separated from that of its influence on the Chris- 
tian movement of the second and following centuries. Our interest in 
this survey is confined to the former query. We turn now to one of 
the American scholars whom Garbe cites, and who has expressed him- 
self since Garbe’s book came to the public. Garbe had a very genuine 
respect for E. Washburn Hopkins, whose point of view he presents 
very fairly. Hopkins wrote the volume*® from which Garbe cites 
about the turn of the century. He continued to the end of his fruitful 
career to hold the opinions therein expressed. In his History of 
Religions, written some sixteen years later, he says: 


22 Buddha, His Life, His Doctrine, His Order (London, 1882), p. 115 Note. 
%3 India Old and New (New Haven, 1902). 
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“As Buddha has been resolved into a sun-myth, so Jesus Christ 
has been explained as a cosmic truth in legendary form, a 
Gilgamesh or other divine hero. The wisdom of Buddha has 
been referred to Zoroaster and to Moses; that of Jesus to Seneca 
and Epictetus. Finally, the life, temptation, miracles, parables, 
and even the disciples of Jesus have been derived directly from 
Buddhism. In general, these speculations are based on similari- 
ties too slight to consider, or too rare to affect a general judgment. 
It was not till the second century that Buddhistic teaching affected 

the story of Jesus.” #4 
In the work which Garbe cites, Hopkins has a chapter on “Christ 
in India” which may well have suggested the form of Garbe’s book, 
for the first half of it is given to the influence of India upon Chris- 
tianity, and the second to that of Christianity upon India. He notes 
that, at the time when Christianity originated, there were two great 
religions in India—Buddhism and Krishnaism, and that while one set 
of critics attributes Christianity’s substance to borrowings from 
Buddhism, another set of critics attributes it to Krishnaism. Some 
say that the events in the life of Jesus come mainly from Buddha’s 
life, while the teachings come mainly from Krishna. But, so far from 
finding any evidence of a conscious borrowing from Buddhism in 
the abundant early Christian literature, Hopkins points out that con- 
verts to Christianity from Manichaeism were required in renouncing 
Manichaeism also to “anathematize both Zoroaster and Buddha.” ® 
This belongs, of course, to the post-New Testament period. Allowing 
for trade activities and intercommunication between India and the 
West, Hopkins says that there is no evidence at all, as some have 
claimed, that two hundred years before the Christian era Buddhist 
missionaries had been all through the West and had established 
churches there. He regards knowledge of Buddhism in the West 
before the end of the first Christian century as “highly improbable.” *6 
It is agreed that by the end of the second century and in the early third 
century of the Christian era the situation was quite different. Says 

Hopkins: 

“There is, so far as objective historical data go, no warrant 
for the idea that Christ’s religion was moulded on any other.” ?? 


wep. 552, 
SOP 122, 
26 P, 124. 
87 P, 125. 
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The question, then, is thrown back upon the literary evidence, the 
general nature of which has already been sufficiently indicated; that 
is to say, it is made up of parallels, alleged or actual, in the traditions 
of the two religions. Some of these seem far-fetched. For instance: 
Whereas Jesus saw Nathanael under a fig-tree, the Buddha also ex- 
perienced his enlightenment under a fig-tree (now called Bo-tree, or 
tree of enlightenment). Or, again, when the disciples asked Jesus, 
concerning the man born blind, “Who did sin, this man or his parents ?” 
Jesus replied, “Neither,” having clearly in mind the law of Karma, a 
Buddhistic motive. Again, as Jesus was presented in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, so Buddha was carried to the temple of the gods, and the 
idols fell down before him. Both the Christ and the Buddha pre- 
existed in heaven before they were born on earth. Both Jesus and 
Gotama fasted before their experience with the tempter (Gotama 
either 28 days or 49 days, according to the account one follows). 
Both Jesus and Gotama were miraculously born; though, it should be 
noted, there is no Buddhist intimation that Gotama’s mother was a 
virgin; the rather, she was “a chaste wife.” With the exception of 
the last item, these are Seydel’s “cogent parallels.” #8 When one goes 
beyond these very general characterizations of the parallels into the 
detail of the stories, they begin at once to diverge. 


Hopkins takes up the question of the chronology, the actual dates 
of the Buddhist writings. He points out that the Lotus Scripture,”® 
in which are found such alleged parallels as the Parable of the Prod- 
igal, and the healing of the blind man by his physician, who declares 
that he is blind on account of his former sins, cannot be referred to a 
date earlier than A. D. 200.2° It may be pointed out in passing that 
J. N. Farquhar holds that the work “probably appeared towards the 
end of the first or the beginning of the second century.” *! Winter- 
nitz places it A. D. 200, Poussin in the first century. The Temple 
scene, of which so much is made, occurs in the Lalita Vistara, which 
Hopkins would place in the second or third century A. D. Farquhar 
says that it reached its present form somewhere between A. D. 200 
and 550. After reviewing the literature in question, as to its chron- 
ology, Hopkins says, 

28 For Hopkins’ analysis of them, see Op. cit., pp. 126-132. 

29 The Saddharma Pundarika. 


30 Op. cit., p. 31. : ; 
31 Outline of the Religious Literature of India (1920), p. 114. 
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“If we remove from the parallels admitted to be close those 
which unquestionably belong to pre-Christian sources, we find 
very little left on which to base the argument that Christ drew 
his religion from Buddhistic sources.” ** 


At the same time, it is agreed that the Buddhist stories of the temp- 
tation and the miraculous birth both antedate the Christian era by 
some centuries, as both archaeological and literary remains testify. 
(See, for example, the carvings on the gateways at Sanchi, and the 
pillar edicts of Asoka, ca. 250 B. C.). But the main argument against 
such borrowings as are alleged, in Hopkins’ view, and I think rightly, 


is to be found in the manifest unlikelihood that Jesus should have | 


drawn his teachings from a system which in its chief assumptions and 
attitudes is so diametrically different from primitive Christianity. 
However, he is willing to go so far as to say: 


“Personally I incline to believe that the early tradition of the 
Christian church may have received additions from outside 
sources, and I think it is quite possible that Buddhistic stories 
and ideas may have had some influence, such as was shown later 
in taking Buddha into the Christian list of saints. But no such 
influence on the earliest form of Christianity has been made very 
probable, and what is more important, . . . there is nothing 
im any of these parallels that fundamentally affects Christianity. 
(Italics mine. )*8 


Vv 


It will be worth our while to turn to another authority in this part 
of the field of the history of religions, Sir Charles Eliot, whose monu- 
mental work ** is characterized by Friess and Schneider, in Religions 
in Various Cultures (1932) as “outstanding as a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the historical development” of Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Toward the end of his third volume,*® Eliot has a chapter on “Indian 
Influence in the Western World.” He is here discussing early Indian 
influence in the West. He rightly points out that the problem of the 
influence of Indian religion upon Christianity is “part of the wider 
question of its influence in the West generally.” Any such possible 
influence was mediated, through Persia, Babylonia, Egypt, rather than 
immediate. He thinks it quite possible that the doctrine of metemp- 


82 Op. cit., p. 135. 

83 Op. cit., p. 144. 

34 Hinduism and Buddhism, 3 vol. (London, 1921). 
35 Chapter lvi. 
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sychosis and the ideal of the ascetic life as held in the classic West 
are “echoes of India.” Generally speaking, the spiritual tide flowed 
eastward from India, rather than westward, yet it was probably felt 
to some extent in the accessible parts of the West.2® At the same 
time, it was only well on in the Christian era “that we find Apollonius 
and Plotinus looking towards India for the home of wisdom.” The 
early relations of India were with Babylon rather than with Egypt. 
Asoka’s father is said to have expressed a desire to buy a Greek 
professor from Antiochus, and was doubtless surprised to learn that 
they were not for sale.87 Eliot doubts whether there is sufficient rea- 
son for attributing the doctrine of the Logos to India. While metemp- 
sychosis and asceticism, as we have noted, may have received their 
western start from India, it is a remarkable fact, says Eliot, that in 
the gospels Christ does not teach either. He concludes, in fact, that 
the teaching of Christ “owes no direct debt to Indian, Egyptian, Per- 
sian or other oriental sources. Clg 


Much of the material offered in support of the thesis of borrow- 
ings on the part of primitive Christianity, Eliot finds quite inconclu- 
sive if not irrelevant. However, there are certain parallels with re- 
spect to which he is more hesitant, being inclined to allow some meas- 
ure of influence, more or less remote, to the presence in the environ- 
ment of Buddhistic legends and motives. The list of instances which 
impress him overlaps that of Garbe. It will be illuminating to cite 
the most important of Eliot’s paragraphs in this connection. The 
climax of his discussion comes where he says :%® 


“There are, however, some incidents in the Gospels which bear 
so great a likeness to earlier stories found in the Pitakas that the 
two narratives can hardly be wholly independent. These are (a) 
the testimony of Asita and Simeon to the future careers of the 
infant Buddha and Christ: (b) the temptation of Buddha and 
Christ: (c) their transfiguration: (d) the miracle of walking 
on the water and its dependence on faith: (e) the miracle of 
feeding the multitude with a little bread. The first three parallels 
relate to events directly concerned with the life of a superhuman 
teacher, Buddha or Christ. In saying that the two narratives can 
hardly be independent, I do not mean that one is necessarily un- 
historical or that the writers of the Gospels had read the Pitakas 


86 Op. cit., III, p. 430. 

87 Op. cit., p. 432. 

88 Op. cit., p. 436. : 

89 Op. cit., pp. 440-442, in part. 
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; but when we find that Zoroaster, the Buddha and Christ 
were all tempted by the Evil One at the same period in their 
careers, it is impossible to avoid the suspicion that some of their 
biographers were influenced by the idea that such an incident was 
to be expected at that point, unless indeed we regard these so- 

called temptations as mental crises natural in the development of 
a religious genius. (Italics mine.) Similarly it is most remark- 
able that all accounts of the transfiguration of the Buddha and 
the Christ agree not only in describing the shining body but in 
adding a reference to the impending death. The resemblance 
between the stories of Asita and Simeon seems to me less striking, 
but I think that they owe their place in both biographies to the 
tradition that the superman is recognized and saluted by an aged 
Saint after birth.” 

“The two stories about miracles are of less importance in sub- 
stance, but the curious coincidences in detail suggest that they 
are pieces of folklore which circulated in Asia and Eastern 
Europe. ie 

“Still, all the parallels cited amount to little more than this, 
that there was a vague and fluid tradition about the superman’s 
life of which fragments have received a consecration in literature. 
The Canonical Gospels show great caution in drawing upon this 
fund of tradition, but a number of Buddhist legends make their 
appearance in the Apocryphal Gospels and are so obviously Indian 
in character that it can hardly be maintained that they were in- 
vented in Palestine or Egypt and spread thence eastwards. 

The occurrence of Indian legends in the Apocryphal Gospels 

P shows that, though in the early centuries of Christianity 
the Church was shy of this oriental exuberance, yet the materials 
were at hand for those who chose to use them. 


The citations from Garbe, Hopkins and Eliot are, for the purposes 
of this discussion, sufficient to illustrate what one will find with the 
more sober historians of religion. So far from attributing to Indian 
religions a dominating influence in the formation of primitive Chris- 
tianity, these scholars agree that the influence of India upon its in- 
itial formulation was very slight. So far from conceding Indian re- 
ligious influence more or less indiscriminately, they agree in general 
that the only influence which can be isolated is that of Buddhism, and 
that this influence was of a more or less incidental character. That 
the figure of Jesus is outlined by the evangelists mainly upon an 
Indian model, whether of Buddha or of Krishna, or that the main 
outlines of Jesus’ world-view or of his ethical teaching are borrow- 
ings from India, they would flatly deny. On the other hand, they 
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would agree that there were positive elements in first-century Judaism 
appropriated from other than Jewish sources, notably from Zoroas- 
trian eschatology and from various lines of Hellenistic teaching, and 
that these appropriations were in active process at the time when 
Christianity had its rise. Christianity, they would say, would be like- 
ly to carry over attitudes toward such material already established 
in Judaism, and would also, for the same reason, be more or less hos- 
pitable toward available conceptions from other faiths, such as the 
oriental mystery religions, which were then bidding for the allegiance 
of the Mediterranean world. If there were available materials from 
Buddhistic sources held in solution in the traditional intellectual 
milieu within which the evangelists lived and wrought, they might 
very well be drawn upon for the embellishment and enrichment of 
the narratives of the early Christian movement, and this without there 
being necessarily any clear discrimination of their original source on 
the part of the Christian writers who used them. The evidence for 
the presence of such elements from Buddhistic sources is in general 
of the character presented in the preceding paragraphs. There is 
clearly no direct dependence upon literary sources. It is quite pos- 
sible, on the other hand, that, here and there, the Christian narratives 
have to some degree been colored by motives and materials whose 
actual origin was Buddhistic. The evidence, however, is that this 
happened very rarely, if it happened at all. 


VI 


This is not the place for any extended reference to the treatment 
which had been given our problem by the biographers of Jesus. The 
Leben Jesu movement is too vast and complicated to find unfolding 
here, even in the barest outline. A reference or two, however, will 
not be out of place. We shall turn, first of all, to writers who have 
attempted to disprove the historicity of Jesus. J. M. Robertson,™ 
W. B. Smith,*! and Arthur Drews,* to mention no others, have sought 
to show that the gospel narratives were woven about a mythical figure, 
a being who never really lived. Robertson, who wrote from the 
standpoint of the rationalist, held, in Professor Case’s words, that 

40 Christianity and Mythology (London, 1900). 


41 Der vorchristliche Jesus (Giessen, 1906). 
42 Die Christusmythe (Jena, 1909). 
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“|. the germ of Christianity may be supposed to be a prim- 
itive Semitic Savior Sun-God, Joshua, the son of the mythical 
Miriam, that is, Jesus the son of Mary. Thus Christianity is 
ultimately a primitive cult. Its ‘Jesus’ may be a recollection of 
some vague figure such as Jesus ben Pandera of the Talmud, 
put to death for probably anti-Judaic teachings, and of whom 
the epistles of Paul preserve only the tradition of his crucifixion. 
But the more important part is played by the Joshua-Jesus god 
of the cult.” * 

It was W. B. Smith’s view that Christianity had its rise in a Jesus- 
cult which existed in the first century B. C., a cult centering mainly 
in Alexandria and Cyprus,** and fundamentally gnostic in its charac- 
teristics. Arthur Drews drew largely upon the ideas of Smith, whose 
principal work, as we have seen, was written in German, but he also 
funded certain main ideas of other writers who sought to prove that 
“the Jesus of history” was unhistorical. According to Drews, there 
were already, before Christ, Jewish Jesus sects, a Jesus-god with its 
cult. He maintained that Paul knew nothing of the historical Jesus, 
but only this Jewish-heathen redeeming divinity Jesus; that the sub- 
stance of the gospels is the myth of the god-man clothed in historical 
form; that the important features of this faith, as Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection of Jesus, derive from 
the cult-symbolism of the mythical Jesus; and that the historical Jesus 
is “at any rate so doubtful, intangible, and faded a form that faith 
in him cannot possibly longer be regarded as the indispensable condi- 
tion of religious salvation.” * 

Now the point of interest in citing these radical conclusions in this 
connection is that none of these very clever critics of the historical — 
claims of primitive Christianity makes appeal to India as the source 
of “the Christ-myth.” One might lengthen the list of those radicals 
who have argued that Jesus never lived—that is, the Jesus of the 
gospels. Bruno Bauer, for example, after long study, concluded that 
Jesus “was not Christianity’s founder; he was merely its fictitious 
product.” *° The necessary factors for the creation of such a figure 
and for the creation of Christianity itself were at hand in the life of 
the ancient world. His Jesus was blended of Jewish, Greek and Ro- 

#3 Case, The Historicity of Jesus, p. 43. 

44 Tbid., p. 49. 


45 Thid., p. 56. 
$6 Thid., p. 37. 
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man elements ;*7 Stoicism, Neo-Platonism and Judaism.# Kalthoff 
held that Christianity originated, not in Judea but in Rome, from Jew- 
ish messianism, Stoic philosophy and the communistic clubs of the 
time.*® Jensen traced the movement ultimately to the Gilgamesh-epos 
of Babylonia—Jesus was, in effect, “a Babylonian god.” 5° Niemojew- 
ski makes astral mythology the main source of Christianity; he is a 
variant of Osiris, Tammuz, Attis, Adonis.54 Mead and others find 
the sources of original Christianity in a primitive gnosis, certain main 
tendencies of which may be traced in Essenism, Therapeutism, Phil- 
onism, Hermeticism, and Gnosticism. If the Jesus of the movement 
ever lived, he was relatively an insignificant figure as related to the 
rise of the movement. Bolland makes Jesus “a merely allegorical 
rehabilitation of the Old Testament Joshua.” ** Lublinski finds the 
origin of Christianity in a strictly Jewish gnostic sect. For our pur- 
poses, the significant thing about it is that they make no appeal to 
Buddhism, or to Indian sources, for the origin and motivation of early 
Christianity. 

It should not, of course, be assumed that no such appeal has been 
made by radical interpreters of the Christian movement. In his Quest 
of the Historical Jesus,*® Albert Schweitzer briefly outlines what he 
terms “Buddhistic Influence.” He prefaces this part of the discus- 
sion by registering his own opinion. He bluntly says, “No success 
has attended or seems likely to attend the attempt to apply Buddhist 
ideas to the explanation of the thought of Jesus.” °* But he makes 
this concession: 


“That Buddhism may have had some kind of influence upon 
Late Judaism and thus indirectly upon Jesus is not inherently 
impossible, if we are prepared to recognize Buddhistic influence 
upon the Babylonian and Persian Civilizations. But it is un- 
proved, unprovable, and unthinkable, that Jesus derived the sug- 
gestion of the new and creative ideas which emerge in his teach- 


47 Carpenter, The Historical Jesus, p. 17. 
48 Case, op. cit., p. 38 

49 Case, op. cit., p. 41. 

50 Case, Op. cit., pp. 44, 45. 

51 Tbid., pp. 45, 46. 

52 Ibid., pp. 47, 48. 

53 Tbid., p. 51. 

54 Tbid., pp. 53, 54. 

55 XVII, pp. 289 ff. 

56 Op. cit., p. 289 f. 
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ing from Buddhism. The most that can be done is to make cer- 
tain analogies.” °” 


Having presented briefly Rudolf Seydel’s argument, to which refer- _ 
ence has been made earlier in this discussion, Schweitzer says: 


“Tf the material he brings forward is all that there is to sug- 
gest a relation between Buddhism and Christianity, we are jus- 
tified in waiting until new discoveries are made in that quarter 
before asserting the necessity of a Buddhist primitive gospel.” ® 


This view of the case, however, would not, as Schweitzer hastens to 
add, prevent a succession of “theosophic lives of Jesus” from basing 
on Seydel’s work as a demonstration. 

Not a little of the general notion that Christianity and Buddhism 
have at bottom an identical attitude toward life, and that accordingly 
Jesus and Buddha were one in their general contribution, can be traced 
to the influence of Schopenhauer. In his view, Christian ascetics and 
Buddhist saints with equal correctness represent the common em- 
phasis of these great teachers. Under the influence of Schopenhauer, 
Richard Wagner lent his remarkable powers to what he deemed “the 
purification of Christianity,” and the rendering of the Christian gos- 
pel into terms of Buddhistic redemption. Sir Edwin Arnold, who, 
in his Light of Asia, did so much to exalt Buddhism in European eyes, 
none the less, in his Light of the World, preserves the main differen- 
ces between Christianity and Buddhism. Those who are interested 
in the general nineteenth-century presentation of Jesus as a preach- 
er of Buddhistic self-redemption will do well to read Weinel and 
Widgery, Chapter V.°° 

The fact remains that modern interpreters of Jesus who pursue 
the recognized methods of historical criticism and interpretation do 
not make appeal to Buddhism, or to the religious heritage of India, 
to explain either the personality or the teaching of Jesus as transmit- 
ted to us through the medium of the Christian gospels. Nor do they 
find, beneath the accumulated mass of fragments from many sources 
which have been woven together in these remarkable first narratives, 
a Buddhist nucleus. One may cite as such an historian, Professor 
Shirley Jackson Case. Professor Case cannot be accused of obscur- 
antism or of over-conservatism in his treatment of the life of Jesus 


57 Tbid., p. 290. 
58 Tbid., p. 291. 
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in his recent works. In his life of Jesus, Dr. Case says that “a 
successful return to the real Jesus is possible only if one is able to 
distinguish clearly between unhistorical features in the documents 
and such objective data as may have constituted the raw materials, 
so to speak, used by his ancient biographers.” He then proceeds to 
show how such distinction is to be made. What is the real criterion? 
He says: 

“When the framers of gospel tradition have been socially in- 
tegrated within the early Christian movement, and Jesus has been 
vitally linked with the Palestinian society of his day, the prob- 
lem of recovering dependable historical information about him 
becomes more readily soluble. Gospel traditions that dovetail 
normally into his experience within a Palestinian environment 
need not be called in question. . . .” 


The recovery, then, of that Palestinian setting is a long step toward 
the answer to the question, “Who was Jesus of Nazareth?” The cul- 
tural importations which Professor Case is able to discover in that 
Palestinian setting, the Palestine of the first century, are overwhelm- 
ingly from the Graeco-Roman world. He does not need to fall back 
on India to explain Jesus. Nor will you find the contemporary lib- 
eral lives of Jesus falling back upon India, having recourse to Buddha 
or Krishna. The hypothesis is superfluous. But, consult them for 
yourself. 


VII 


It is true, however, that interested advocates do not cease to argue 
dependence upon India. One of the most recent advocates of de- 
pendence upon Buddhism is an interesting and earnest ex-missionary, 
now a convinced Buddhist, if I interpret him correctly, Mr. Dwight 
Goddard, of Thetford, Vt. In 1927, Mr. Goddard published a volume 
entitled Was Jesus Influenced by Buddhism? The first six chapters 
are an exposition of Buddhism to the time of Asoka. Chapter Sev- 
en, which is headed “The Semi-Buddhist Essenes,”’ makes clear the 
drift of the argument. It is not the first time that the Essenes have 
been made to do duty on this wise, but Mr. Goddard leaves them with 
an extra heavy responsibility. Every New Testament scholar knows 
that, as James Moffatt phrases it,® “the Essenes have been called ‘the 

80 Jesus: A New Biography (Chicago, 1927); Jesus Through the Centuries 
(Chicago, 1932). 
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great enigma of Hebrew history.’”” One knows very little for a cer- 
tainty about them, beyond the passages in Philo and Josephus, which 
Mr. Goddard cites at length. Volz, in his brief article in Die Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart, does not even hint at their possible 
Buddhistic origin. Moffatt, in his article in Hastings Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, allows that the origin of Essenism cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for solely as an infiltration of the Pythago- 
rean and Orphic spirit, “much less from Zoroastrianism.” He in- 
clines to allow some weight to the argument that Buddhistic tenden- 


cies are to some degree represented. But in his article on the Thera- — 


peutz,® Moffatt points out that the Essenes were not vegetarians, as 
were the Therapeute and the Buddhists. Toward the close of this 
latter article, Moffatt says: 


“Indeed, so far as our scanty data go, with regard to the Thera- 
peute or the Essenes, the evidence does not appear to warrant 
any hypothesis of direct Buddhistic influence, although the Orien- 
talism which had filtered into Jewish Hellenism, even in Egypt, 
by the lst century B. C., may have contained some element of 
Buddhistic religious tendency.” 


Rather gratuitously, so far as explicit witness can be found, Goddard 
insists upon “the great wave of Indian thought that rolled over Egypt, 
Syria and Greece with the return of the Babylonian captivity and 
the tremendous increase of intercommunication that followed Alex- 
ander’s conquest of Asia.” ® Goddard modestly says that it is not 
his object to prove that the Essenes were Buddhists, but merely that 
“they were very considerably influenced from unknown Buddhist 
sources.’ ®" (Italics mine.) Their resemblances to Buddhism will 
outnumber their resemblances to Judaism three to one, he says. 


Now it would be one thing to show that the Essenes were Bud- 
dhistic, and quite another thing to establish any vital connection of 
Jesus with that order. But, of course, it is in the latter point that 
Goddard’s interest centers. He capitalizes the admissions of scholars 
like Reitzenstein that there were strong evidences of oriental influ- 
ence among the early Jewish sects, but omits chapter and verse; and 
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comes shortly to his second thesis, that the founders of the Christian 
movement were reared among the “semi-Buddhistic’” Essenes. 


“It was in this semi-Buddhist community of the Essenes, then, 
that the founders of Christianity, John the Baptist and Jesus, 
were brought up. . . . Certainly Christianity drew more from 
the Essenes than from any other Jewish sect.” ® 


Now that is interesting, if true; and important, if true. Jesus, for 
Goddard, is “the Nasorean, that is, an observer of the baptism and 
rules of the Essenes.” ® His mind was unbalanced, however, in so 
far as he thought himself Messiah, as he honestly did.” He did not 
actually die on the cross, but was still alive when Joseph arrived, and 
was carried “to some safe Essene retreat in Galilee,’ where he re- 
covered and for a time, a brief time, reappeared among his disciples, 
only to disappear a bit later—“the end of a strange and unbalanced 
life.” Yet “his spirit of self-sacrificing love and submission to fate 
is still the hope of the world.” In other words, Jesus was the victim 
of an obsession, which he did not openly proclaim.1 His idea that 
the Kingdom is within, not without, is precisely a Buddhist idea.” 
This idea he had from his contact in Essene circles with the ancient 
Buddhist cosmography. His great parables are all tinged with Bud- 
dhist thought and sentiment.78 The fundamental agreement, says God- 
dard, between Buddhism and Christianity is that “love is the ultimate 
reality.” But with Jesus it was a borrowed idea. 
“We believe that Jesus, unconsciously, had been influenced by 
Buddhism. We believe that it was from that source that Jesus 
derived, indirectly, his conception of God as Love, as the Heaven- 


ly Father rather than as Jehovah, Lord God Almighty; or, as the 
writer of John’s Epistles definitely says: God IS Love.” ™ 


Goddard outlines the eight steps in “the Golden Path,” and soberly 
concludes that Jesus followed it. He was a good Buddhist. 

Goddard is cited as a contemporary instance. It is no purpose of 
this study to refute his argument. Let it stand on its own merits. Go 
into the question on the basis of modern New Testament scholarship. 
Did Goddard do that? There are no detailed references in the book, 
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although now and then a name is cited. At the end of the volume 
there is appended a list of “Interesting Books.” After a very good 
section devoted to Buddhism, he lists books about the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus and early Christianity. Edersheim, Schweitzer’s Quest, 
Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth, Dougall and Emmett’s The Lord of 
Thought, Simkovitch’s Toward the Understanding of Jesus, Bundy, 
The Psychic Health of Jesus, Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of 
Christianity, Streeter, The Four Gospels. Did he get his ideas from 
these writers, or any of them? Not from Edersheim; not from 
Schweitzer himself, whatever may be said of the Quest as a possible 


ae ry 


source. Simkovitch offers no support to Goddard’s contentions. 


Bundy would scarcely agree that Jesus was unbalanced.”® Jackson 
and Lake make no such connection of Christianity with Buddhism 
through Essenism as Goddard argues for. Streeter does not discuss 
the question in his Four Gospels. Klausner does have a good deal 
to say about the Essenes. He says, indeed, that “whatever of primi- 
tive Christianity is not derivable from Pharisaism may be sought from 
Essenism.” *® But, the point here is that Klausner gives no support 
to the idea that the Essenes drew their inspiration from Buddhism, 
though he is quite aware of that hypothesis. Where, then, does God- 
dard find his support? One needs to read further down the list of 
“Gnteresting books.” Here are four books by Mead, whose work, as 
Case says,” was “hardly taken seriously” by the world of New Testa- 
ment scholarship. Here is a kindred work by Eisler, Orpheus: Com- 
parative Studies in Orphic and Christian Cult Symbolism. Here also 
is Edmunds’ Buddhist and Christian Gospels, to which reference has 
been made above. And here is de Bunsen’s, The Angel-Messiah of 
Buddhists, Essenes, and Christians. The point is that the sources 
from which Goddard apparently draws support for his thesis that 
Christianity derives mainly from Buddhism through the Essenes are 
not such as have received general recognition for sober scholarship 
by authorities on either the New Testament or the history of religions. 
But that fact, one imagines, will make little difference either to Mr. 
Goddard or to those whom his argument influences. What we have 
in Goddard’s work is just another instance of what Schweitzer 
termed “theosophic” interpretations of Jesus. 
1 The Psychic Health of Fn p. 268. 
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THE COMING CHRISTIANITY 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


Suc and time, we are told, are only relative; nevertheless it is 
impossible for man to look into the future and see definitely what 
will come to pass. The Old Testament prophets, along with other 
prophets elsewhere, have often been credited with accomplishing this 
feat. It is evident, however, that their predictions were the expressions 
of hope or expectation based upon their knowledge of conditions and 
their understanding of the character and plans of God. They did not 
have a miraculous insight into the future and their predictions have 
frequently not been fulfilled. 

It will be evident, therefore, that in speaking on The Coming Chris- 
tianity, I shall simply look at present conditions, attempting to ascer- 
tain the trends which seem to be significant, and endeavoring in some 
measure to forecast the future from these conditions and trends. This 
is a hope or an expectation, not a prediction. 

Religion always tends toward syncretism. This means that it usu- 
ally accommodates its ideas and customs to those of other religions 
with which it is in close cultural contact. The Romans, in close rela- 
tion with Greek culture, identified the Greek gods with their own. 
The Babylonians were the pupils of the Sumerians in culture, and ab- 
sorbed many elements of their religion. The Hebrews were taught 
agriculture by the Canaanites, and were greatly influenced by their 
religion. This had its beneficial result for the Hebrews; the cult of 
Yahweh, while not losing entirely its nomadic elements, became essen- 
tially agricultural, obtaining thus an enlarged conception of the power 
of Yahweh. It had also its injurious side; the Hebrews adopted sen- 
sual elements which were an integral part of Canaanite Baalism, that 
being a fertility cult. Christianity also has been syncretistic, for good 
and for evil. It adopted the sacrificial idea from Judaism. It shared 
the eschatological outlook of the Jewish apocalypses. It was influenced 
by Greek thought, especially by its philosophy and its mystery cults. 
The theology of Christianity has been materially shaped by Roman 
ideas of law and organization. The Christian festivals are generally 
of pagan origin, Christmas is the solstice festival, as represented in the 
Roman Saturnalia, Easter is the spring festival, the festival of the 
resurrection of nature, common among the fertility cults. 
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Apparent opposites often unite, so in religion. Religion also tends 
to be conservative. Progress goes on in the adoption of the new with- 
out, however, discarding the old. The Babylonian religion had many 
hymns and prayers with fine spiritual insight, but it was also loaded 
down with magical features, an inheritance from primitive animism. 
Judaism rose to the heights of the spiritual religion of the great proph- 
ets, nevertheless it was heavily burdened with rigid nationalism and 
cumbersome ceremonial. 

The great religious movements of the world have come from pro- 
found spiritual impulses. The greatest of all was that which came 
from the life and teachings of Jesus. His religion was primarily” 
spiritual. But, with the coming of organization, the spirit and the 
organization tended to be at war. Christianity very soon over-stressed 
organization, to the detriment of the spiritual side. Through the cen- 
turies the Christian system has gathered accretions, some helpful, 
some harmful. 

Every religion which has vitality experiences periods of revival and 
reform. Christianity has passed through several notable movements 
of this kind. They have been periods of soul-searching, of casting 
aside alien and burdensome ideas and customs, of rejecting outworn 
ideas, of seeking for the truth with new vigor. 

The church is an organized expression of Christianity. It is never 
an entirely adequate expression. It is not the sole expression, for 
there is much Christian sentiment actively at work outside the church. 
Nevertheless, the church has ordinarily been the great outstanding 
expression of Christian ideals, so that Christianity and the Christian 
church cannot be considered apart from each other. 

The present is often regarded as a time of crisis in the history of 
the church. It is certainly a period of soul-searching. The church 
is frequently thought to have failed because it did not exert any strong 
influence for high ideals in connection with the world-war, as well as 
in the times of prosperity and adversity which have followed that 
period. 

The crisis in the status of the church, if such it should be called, 
seems to me a matter of much longer standing than this. If any 
definite event can be assigned for its beginning, I think the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selec- 
tion, in 1859, should be selected. Since that time, science has entered 
more and more into the common thought of mankind. The church, 
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with its natural conservatism, has found it difficult to take a definite 
attitude toward science. There has been a sense of strain between 
the spirit of the church and the dominant attitude of the age which 
has seriously hampered the efficiency of the church. 

In recent times, science has materially affected the church, it seems 
to me, in two ways. The first is that, while the well-established 
results of science have been generally accepted by the modern world, 
this has been done only with hesitation, not whole-heartedly, by the 
church. These results have been in conflict with some of the long- 
cherished beliefs of the church. Science has clearly established, it 
seems to me, the proof of a cosmology which is out of accord with 
that of the first two chapters of Genesis. It has also established, 
beyond the possibility of serious question, as it seems to me, the 
evolution of man, which is out of accord with the story of the crea- 
tion of man in the same first two chapters of Genesis. Other impor- 
tant findings of science come into relation with religious questions, 
but these two results are perhaps the most fundamental. 


Those Christians who hold to the infallibility of the Bible have set 
themselves in opposition to science, and have disputed its conclu- 
sions. The result has been a very common distrust of the attitude 
of the church, even a widespread suspicion that it does not approach 
scientific questions with an open mind. 

Those Christians who regard the principal findings of science as 
well attested and study the Bible inductively conclude that the scien- 
tific teachings of the Bible are erroneous, being those of an earlier 
age, and hence, as well as for other reasons, they are unable to accept 
the idea of the infallibility of the Bible. 

The second important consequence of the scientific spirit of the 
day is the acceptance of the scientific method. The scientific method 
is inductive, it first gathers the facts, and then seeks for a conclusion 
on the basis of the facts. The method of the church in its theological 
discussions has usually been deductive; it has begun with certain 
assumptions concerning the nature of God and his ways of working, 
and then has attempted to explain the facts on the basis of the initial 
assumptions. This is the way in which the idea of the infallibility of 
the Bible has been reached, as an inference from the character of 
God and his methods of activity. The inductive method is now more 
and more being adopted in Biblical study, especially in relation to 
what is commonly called higher criticism, and this inductive method 
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tends to overturn the older ideas concerning the Bible. The Bible 
is now seen to contain within itself many inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions; there is evidence in the New Testament, and much more 
in the Old Testament, of gradual progress in religion and ethics, so 
that many lower ideas and customs are mingled with those showing 
a higher standard. 

What is often called the modern attitude toward the Bible is one 
which accepts the results and the method of science. It therefore 
discards the idea of the infallibility of the Bible, regarding it as a 
record of man’s search for God, with progress in the understanding 
of his character and his ways. It thus embodies the religious ex- 
periences of men deeply in earnest, which can be adequately under- 
stood only in the light of the background which shows the conditions 
prevailing at each period. 

There is in the Bible, when studied from the modern standpoint, 
much that is magical, especially in the Old Testament. This appears, 
for example, in the sacrifices, which are represented as having a 
magical effect in removing the guilt of sin. 

The Old Testament often portrays God as arbitrary and unjust 
in his dealings with men. He commanded the extermination of the 
Canaanites, men, women, and children, Josh. 10:40; he showed par- 
tiality to Abraham when he was in the wrong, Gen. 20:7; he prompted 
David to sin so that he could have an excuse for punishing the people, 
II Sam. 24:1; he deceived Ahab the king of Israel by sending lying 
spirits to speak through the prophets so as to lead him astray, I Kings 
22:22, 23, etc. To the modern point of view, such statements are not 
to be regarded as direct, infallible declarations of the will of God, 
but rather as the best views which earnest men were able to attain 
concerning the will of God in the times in which they lived. We 
are thus delivered from unworthy conceptions of the character of 
God, and are able to see him, not as arbitrary or unjust, but as acting 
according to law. 

Besides the problem produced by science, the advancing ethical 
thought of men has brought a widespread demand for social justice. 
It is often felt, and properly, that the church may be criticised for 
its failure in Christianizing the social order. Here again, as in the 
matter of science, the church is often regarded as hesitant and timid 
in its approach to great social problems. 

So far we have been considering a brief sketch of present condi- 
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tions which affect the church; this is designed as preparing the way 
for a look at the future. 

The approach of Christianity to all problems in the coming time 
may well be on the note of reality. Deductive views concerning the 
nature of the Bible are out of accord with such an approach. Hair- 
splitting discussions concerning theological dogmas, on matters about 
which no one really knows anything, are to be discarded. Theologi- 
cal discussions have often been most animated when actual data have 
been most scanty. These have resulted, of course, principally from 
the idea of the infallibility of the Bible, and hence will disappear 
along with that idea. Truth will be regarded as of the highest pos- 
sible value, but a humble attitude toward truth will be recognized 
as appropriate, in view of the necessary limitations in our knowledge 
of truth. Christianity will be regarded much more as a way of life 
and an attitude of mind than as a system of belief. 

In the realm of truth, the thought of Christianity, it seems to me, 
must always center about the idea of God. Science cannot prove the 
existence of God, neither can it disprove it; nevertheless, its funda- 
mental attitude seems to me to be basically favorable to the idea. 
A primary postulate of science is the orderliness of the universe, 
the universe as governed by law. The universe thus becomes the 
expression of intelligence, the most probable explanation of which 
is the existence of God. The essential orderliness and integrity of 
the universe is thus an expression of the mind of God. Human 
experience goes along a similar road and affords, I think, a strong 
reason for belief in God. Man in all ages has had some belief in 
divine beings, the nature of man demands God, the highest aspira- 
tions of the human soul reach up unto God; the essential integrity 
of the universe requires that this desire of the human heart for God 
should have as its counterpart a reality, God himself. The experi- 
ence of devout men recorded in the Bible is an important part of 
this human experience. The wings of the bird presuppose the air, 
the fins and gills of the fish presuppose the water; there is harmony 
between need and supply. So the highest and most persistent long- 
ings of the human soul presuppose that there is a reality corre- 
sponding to them. 

The Old Testament teachings concerning God emphasize princi- 
pally his justice, but they also succeed in grasping the thought of 
his love, the latter being central in the New Testament. This con- 
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ception of God satisfies the highest desires of the human heart as 
no other is able to do. God, as love, is thus the central idea of 
Christianity. 

The next great idea embraced in what I look forward to as the 
coming Christianity is this: Jesus is the supreme revelation of God. 
In his teachings and life, God has been revealed more adequately 
than anywhere else. In the thought of Jesus love to man is implied 
in the love of God, and this is the root of all the relations between 
man and man. 

The question of the secret of the personality of Jesus is one which 
belongs in the realm of speculation. This has been a much-contro- 
verted question in the history of the church, and that because the 
actual data are insufficient for forming a definite, dogmatic opinion. 
It is generally recognized that Jesus transcended ordinary humanity, 
that he was the supreme revelation of God to men; this is the essence 
of a view of the nature of Jesus that is based on reality. 

There will be, it seems to me, a new emphasis on personality. The 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man have been great 
ideas in the history of Christianity, especially in recent times; but 
they have been cherished as dreams much more than they have been 
translated into life. Christian men have too often thought in terms 
of power, of aggrandizement, of wealth, of material accomplishment, 
of the exploitation of others; as Christianity becomes more real, they 
will think increasingly in terms of human personality. 

A new conception of human nature is emerging. The doctrine of 
the total depravity of man had long a prominent place in Christian 
theology. This doctrine is foreign to the Old Testament, although 
it is based principally upon an interpretation of the fall of man in 
Genesis 3 as history. The theological conception of sin has often 
been exaggerated, morbid, unreal. In the light of science, we are 
coming to see that the nature of man is a mixture of higher and 
lower tendencies, that he inherits from all his ancestors, animal and 
human. The lower tendencies belong to his animal ancestry, although 
there are higher tendencies there as well; he should rise above these 
lower tendencies and triumph over them. This is what, in its long 
range, evolution means, the conquest of the lower tendencies by the 
higher. Man, we are coming to realize, has not fallen but risen, he 
has been continually, although very slowly, moving upward, by tri- 
umphing over his baser instincts. One of the striking things in the 
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attitude of Jesus toward individuals was his gentleness toward sin- 
ners, he saw in them, not the evil, but the possibilities of good. 

Theologians have often distinguished between sins of commission 
and sins of omission, with particular emphasis upon the former. The 
ideal of goodness has often been negative, passive, “faultily fault- 
less, icily regular, splendidly null.” We are coming to think more and 
more, I believe, of the seriousness of sins of omission. Any failure 
to attain one’s highest possibilities in character and accomplishment 
is sin. It is a standard not lower than the old, but higher. 

The note of reality will enter more and more into the thought of 
salvation. There has been much that was legal, commercial, artificial 
in Christian thought upon this point. Salvation has been a device, 
an arrangement, the question of salvation or damnation depending 
upon a technicality. Salvation, to be real, can only be a process, man’s 
coming into fellowship with God and working with him. 


It cannot be too often emphasized that the unit in the transforma- 
tion effected by Christianity is the individual. To bring the indi- 
vidual soul into fellowship with God is still, from one standpoint, the 
great task of the church. The process, however, is a comprehensive 
one, the individual has not been fully transformed till all his relations 
with his fellow-men have been Christianized. The gospel of the 
future, then, is not a social gospel in contrast with an individual 
gospel, but an individual gospel which is not complete except as it 
has social results. The individual should not be regarded less, but 
society more. The gospel which does not emphasize the social rela- 
tions of the individual is thus defective because it is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

It is evident that the gospel as proclaimed by Jesus and the early 
disciples was primarily individual. There was no thought of the 
transformation of society, rather individuals were to be saved from 
a corrupt society. Paul was not working toward abolishing slavery 
in the world, he was admonishing slaves to obey their masters, he 
sent a fugitive slave back to his master. The idea of the transforma- 
tion of society did not really come into the thought of the early 
Christians, largely, it would seem, because they were so absorbed 
in thinking of the imminent second coming of Christ. Conditions 
have changed greatly since that time. There is needed now the 
preaching of the primitive Christian message, not unchanged, but 
adapted to modern conditions. It is by the ability to make that 
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adaptation that the vitality of Christianity is largely to be judged. 
That means the social emphasis as the logical completion of the indi- 
vidual emphasis. 

Christian thought in the past has been largely concerned with the 
future life. Christian effort has been devoted to saving individuals 
from hell. The present tendency is to think much more in terms of 
the present life. This does not mean that the future life is ignored. 
The desire for a future life is a persistent longing of the human 
soul, as shown by all past experience. That longing is itself an indi- 
cation that it represents an actual reality, if the universe is in the — 
hands of a good God. As Tennyson has said, speaking of man and 
nature: 


“And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 

And love creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills? 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match’d with him.” 


Nevertheless, the present emphasis is very properly upon this world, 
as the sphere of present activity, the field of human duty. There is 
less feeling of certainty than formerly concerning the details of the 
future life. It is also realized that the attitude of soul which is suit- 
able for the present world is a preparation for the future life. 

The coming Christianity, I think, will be more inclusive, less ex- 
clusive. The church in the past has often assumed an arrogant atti- 
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tude. The church has frequently claimed that it was an institution 
divinely established and hence superior, as an expression of Christi- 
anity, to any other organization. 

Historically, this attitude cannot be justified. According to the 
conclusions of modern scholarship, Jesus did not establish a church, 
he gave no instructions concerning it. The church arose naturally, 
and properly, in early Christianity. But nothing shows that the church, 
as it has existed since that time, is necessarily the one and only divinely 
ordained organization for the expression of Christianity. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them”; if the church brings forth fruits in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christianity it is a real expression of Christi- 
anity, otherwise not. History shows clearly that at many times various 
branches of the church have greatly debased and distorted the real 
Christian spirit. 

These considerations should make the church humble. There is 
every reason to hope that the spirit of Christianity will continue in- 
creasingly to influence the thought and life of the world; that may 
take place in larger measure through the church, and it may not. 


In the early days of this country, the church was the chief agency 
for uplifting humanity in all lines. It was the church which fostered 
and conducted education, it was the church which was the principal 
agency for benevolence and the relief of suffering. Now these activi- 
ties are carried on in large measure outside the church, by the state 
or by voluntary organizations. There may be various explanations 
of this change. There is doubtless something in the idea that the 
church has failed, in some measure, in these functions, particularly 
by conducting them in too narrow a spirit. It should also be said, 
however, I think, that the change shows an extension of the Christian 
spirit, so that these activities, which are a real expression of the spirit 
of Christianity, are now conducted outside the church. The church 
should have a broad spirit of codperation with all agencies for the 
benefit of mankind, and not rest upon any claimed superiority because 
of the supposed divine mission of the church. 

The spirit of codperation will extend more and more, I think, to 
the matter of denorainational relations. Historically, denominational 
differences have resulted largely from excessive attention to matters 
comparatively unessential. The real unity of aim among Christian 
denominations will doubtless be more and more emphasized, with 
happy results not only in denominational good feeling but also in 
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unified activity. This does not necessarily mean formal union of de- 
nominations, that is a matter comparatively unimportant; complete 
unification, at present, is doubtless neither feasible nor desirable. It 
is important to note that it is actually selfishness, in a disguised form, 
which inspires work for one’s own organization without regard to 
other similar organizations. The lesser loyalty should be absorbed in 
the greater, the very commendable devotion to any particular church 
or denomination should be made a part of a larger devotion to the 
spirit and work of Christ. 

The spirit of codoperation should extend to non-Christian religions. 
Too long these have been called heathen or pagan. A sympathetic 
study makes it clear that all religions are a result of the striving of 
the human soul after God. There is good in all religions, the amount 
depending largely on the ethical standards, which are themselves in 
considerable measure the result of the degree of civilization attained. 
What gives any religion its vitality is the truth in it, its existence for 
centuries is evidence that it embodies some good. Christianity has 
made little impression upon Mohammedanism, largely, it seems to me, 
because there is so much truth in it; it is based essentially upon the 
Old Testament, with some influence from the New Testament. The 
general attitude of Christianity to non-Christian religions, I think, 
should be that of codperation in the search for God and the fellow- 
ship of the human soul with him. A Christian might naturally think, 
to be sure, that in such a common search the Christian would for the 
most part occupy the position of teacher; nevertheless the Christian 
attitude, it seems to me, should be entirely removed from condescen- 
sion, and should seek the most completely sympathetic understanding 
of all the religions with which it comes in contact. 


As the spirit of Christ becomes more fully dominant, the externals 
of religion will become less important, and will have greater elasticity. 
Nothing external can really belong to the essence of Christianity, 
which is a religion of the spirit. Rigidity in forms and ceremonies 
was characteristic of Judaism in the time of Christ; this was rejected 
by Jesus. The controversies of the church have been largely about 
externals, such as baptism and the Lord’s supper, which are not of 
the essence of Christianity. Emphasis upon externals gives them a 
magical importance, and magic, while not really a part of religion, 
nevertheless became associated with it in early times; it is a survival 
of primitive thought. Freedom of conscience, the right of the indi- 
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vidual soul before God, has its proper application to all external mat- 
ters. 

All processes of evolution are slow. Man possessed of a consider- 
able degree of intelligence has been on the earth, according to the 
estimate of Arthur Keith, The Antiquity of Man, at least a million 
years. A million years ago his brain was larger in proportion to his 
size and more complex than that of any other animal. Nevertheless, 
for hundreds of thousands of years man was using his brain almost 
entirely to supply his daily needs, of food, clothing, shelter, etc. His 
superiority in thinking power gave him a marked advantage over the 
other animals in these matters. The higher attainment of the human 
mind, the perception of the ideal world, is comparatively recent. It 
marked an important stage in human development when Cro-Magnon 
man, some twenty-five thousand years ago, adorned the walls of his 
caves in Southern France with drawings and paintings of real artistic 
value. Then the world of beauty was opened to him. Some dim 
religious sense had appeared before that time. The higher uses of 
the human mind are thus much more recent than the use of the mind 
to make a living, but have made great progress in the last twenty-five 
thousand years. 

The progress of Christianity for the last two thousand years often 
seems slow, but is not really such, I think, in comparison with this 
slow progress in the development of the higher faculties of the human 
soul. Christianity is a religion of the spirit, a religion of freedom. 
It has always been obliged to struggle with the inherited tendency of 
the human mind to think principally in terms of gaining a living. 
Hence it has been expressed in various forms of organization in which 
the tendency of the machine has been to crush the spirit. It has found 
it difficult to make adjustment to the new thought and life of the 
periods through which it has passed. Nevertheless, much progress 
has been made and present indications are hopeful for greater prog- 
ress. The coming Christianity, I believe, more than ever before, will 
be a religion of the spirit, a religion of freedom, reflecting the spirit of 
Christ, transforming individuals and the world. 


DRAMA IN THE CHURCH PROGRAM 
R. La Rue Coser 


EALIZING the importance of drama in Christian education, and 
R the search by many ministers and workers for information on 
this subject, materials of the most practical nature will be presented. 
This purpose precludes lengthy dissertations on the more theoretical 
phases of the religious drama. 

The history of drama is as ancient as the history of religion. To 
study the history of any civilization or to explore specifically the 
history of any great religion is to appreciate the value of this beautiful — 
art. Yet here and there throughout the ages antagonism against the 
drama has been voiced by religious leaders. Thirty years ago attend- 
ance upon the theatre by church members was considered a sin. To 
have suggested at that time that drama was a method profitable to 
church programs would have led to serious altercations. How well 
the modern minister knows that to denounce the theatre from the 
pulpit is but to swell the box office receipts! Moreover, by attacking 
the theatre the public assumes that the church seeks to condemn all 
drama, and thereby the message of the church is weakened in influence. 

Drama is but a method and can be used for good purposes as well 
as bad. We do not abolish music in our churches because music is 
frequently a vehicle for that which is ribald. Drama is an extraor- 
dinary handmaid to religion. It is as natural for man to play or 
symbolize his ideas as it is for him to sleep and eat. Sanity on this 
subject is being witnessed today by the revival of drama in the churches 
of every creed and description throughout our nation. It is safe to 
estimate that within any city area at least three fourths of the churches 
are producing religious plays, not to mention the vast number of 
Church Schools in which Bible stories are being dramatized. Once 
again this lovely art is being established in the household of the faith- 
ful, and, apparently, upon a permanent basis. This widespread move- 
ment augurs well for life in general, for as the church increasingly 
educates the people to the best in drama there will follow a growing 
dissatisfaction with that which is thrashy and indecent in the movies 
and upon the stage. But church leaders must take seriously the study 
of this art if drama is to have a worthy place in our church programs. 
Drama must not be thought of in terms of untrained leadership. 
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Although the early Christian fathers condemned the Roman dramas, 
and rightly, they did incorporate the dramatic in the ritual of the 
church, and so thoroughly did they entrench drama in Christianity 
that today we use the drama unconsciously in at least two of our most 
important services of worship. What are the baptismal service and 
the Lord’s Supper if not dramas of the finest kind? Here is drama 
in the sanctuary, not to mention the various liturgies and the increas- 
ing use of art in the non-liturgical churches. 

Religious drama may be presented through a variety of forms. 
To understand these dramatic forms is to enrich the entire church 
program. The varieties of drama which are most commonly used in 
church programs, and which are of the most practical values are: 


1. The prepared play is the type of drama through which char- 
acter is more forcibly portrayed and through which the profound 
meanings of religion are most skillfully presented. Then, too, 
it is a channel of greater activity for both young people and adults 
than the other forms. It demands of them the greatest respon- 
siveness, educationally speaking. The prepared play consists 
mostly of one or three acts, and often times of two and five. 
But plays most adaptable for religious purposes are of one act. 
There are plays on every sort of subject, though real care needs 
to be practiced in choosing plays, as many of them fail to produce 
the desired religious results. 

2. Next in importance to the prepared play for church pro- 
grams is the pageant. In fact, the church began to dramatize 
largely in the field of pageantry before the prepared play was 
ushered into the wide use it now enjoys. Pageantry is mostly 
spectacular and deals with an idea or a social movement. It has 
an important role to serve in church programs because of the 
broad background of thought or history which it interprets. 

3. Story playing is used mostly in the elementary classes of 
the church school, and it is an antiquated school whose teachers 
have failed to employ this method. The teacher tells some story 
that has to do with the day’s lesson, either biblical or non-biblical. 
The class then proceeds to interpret the story through acting and 
conversation. They determine upon the number of scenes and 
devise ways and means to costume the play if it is to be given 
before some group. This is one of the finest of methods in help- 
ing the children to experience valuable teachings. 

4. The tableau is really a living picture to be used in the ele- 
mentary grades of the church school, though its use is very effect- 
ive in public worship services and other occasions. Having ex- 
plained a beautiful picture to the children the wide-awake teacher 
allows them to pose the picture. 
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5. The pantomime is one of the earliest of dramatic methods 
known to man. It was called “the dumb show” in England at 
one time. It differs from the tableau because the pantomime is 
based upon action. A reader is required, and the actors interpret 
in action that which the reader is reciting. It has a real place in 
the program of the church, though it will be utilized less often 
than the other dramatic methods. 

6. The musical drama unites the two supreme arts of drama 
and music, the results of which can be unusual. From the most 
elementary experiences of childhood—‘The Farmer in the Dell” 
to the most finished of operatic productions, the musical drama 
will always be important. However, there is scarcely any material 
in this field that has religious value. It is hoped that the future 
will provide for the religious service as effectively as are pro- 
ductions like Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pinafore”’-in the secular 
field. 

7. The liturgical drama is just now receiving much attention. 
Churches that have accomplished little in their public worship 
services are experimenting today as never before. The Roman 
Catholic, the Episcopal, and the Lutheran churches have built 
elaborate liturgies. It is hardly to be expected that the non- 
liturgical churches will develop their worship services to quite 
the same degree, but the dramatic may well be the foundation 
upon which all other elements are built. 


It is easy to understand why most ministers have had no training 
in drama. Scarcely half a dozen theological schools in the country 
provide training in this art. But past training is not the all important 
thing. If that were so, most ministers would know very little about 
modern church program planning. For some of us there are training 
classes in institutes, but for all of us there are splendid books avail- 
able. Some ministers will not find it possible to give any time to the 
actual production of plays, but it is an unpardonable sin if we fail to 
inform ourselves properly of this art and thereby find ourselves un- 
able to guide and counsel with those who may be entrusted to bear 
the burdens of dramatic labor. Most ministers who are succeeding 
so splendidly with drama have schooled themselves both in theory and 
practice. 

Books which the minister has found useful follow: 


1. “Drama in the Church,” by Fred Eastman and Louis Wil- 
son; Samuel French. This book is a manual of religious drama 
production and has just come from the press. Fred Eastman’s 
name alone is a guarantee of its value. He is Professor of Drama 
in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, is the author 
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of a number of the finer plays on religious subjects, and is rapidly 
becoming an authority in America in this field. This book gives 
a point of view that every religious dramatist should possess. It 
is not a repetition of the books that have gone before, but a fresh 
interpretation of the most important things having to do with 
drama production within the church. The chapters deal with an 
historical background, choosing the play, organization for pro- 
duction, directing, acting, business management, stage manage- 
ment, lighting, costuming, make-up, properties, publicity, equip- 
ment, the service of worship, tournaments, a list of dramas, bibli- 
ography, and a list of publishers and their addresses. If you can- 
not afford any other book this is the one to own. 

2. “The Book of Play Production,” by Milton Smith; D. Apple- 
ton and Company. Mr. Smith is a Professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is thoroughly acquainted with the theoretical and 
practical values of play production. Though this is not a book 
written primarily for church groups, it is an invaluable text for 
the amateur dramatist, for the author has treated the following 
subjects in the finest educational sense: point of view, organiza- 
tion, choosing a play, choosing the players, rehearsals, on produc- 
ing with a theatre, on producing without a theatre, the theory of 
stage design, scenery, costuming, make-up, properties, lighting, 
the business department, the performance. 

3. Other books well worth having: 


a. “The Dramatic Method in Religious Education,” by W. 
Carleton Wood; The Abingdon Press. 

b. “Looking at Life Through Drama,” by Lydia Glover 
Deseo and Hulda Mossberg Phipps; The Abingdon Press. 

c. “The Art of Play Production,” by John Dolman, Jr.; 
Harper & Brothers. 

d. “Amateur Acting and Play Production,” by Wayne 
Campbell; Macmillan. 

e. “How to Produce Amateur Plays,” by Barrett H. Clark; 
Little, Brown & Co. 

f. “Play-Making and Plays,” by John Merrill and Martha 
Fleming ; Macmillan. 

g. “Creative Dramatics,’ by Winifred Ward; D. Appleton 
& Co. 


4. For the use of drama in the elementary grades, the work 
of Elizabeth E. Miller has not been improved upon since the 
appearance of her book, “The Dramatization of Bible Stories” ; 
University of Chicago Press. A later book by her amplifies her 
ideas; “Dramatization in the Church School”; University of Chi- 
cago Press. Along with her books it is well to have such a text 
as “Creative Drama in the Lower School,” by Corinne Brown; 
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D. Appleton & Co.; which provides a wide background of infor- 
mation from public school experiences. : 

5. In the field of pageantry: “The Art of Producing Pageants,’ 
by Esther Willard Bates; Walter H. Baker Co., is an outstanding 
treatment of good pageantry. : 

6. If you are interested in exploring more deeply into the theo- 
retical values of drama, the following texts will pave the way: 
“Play-Making,” by William Archer; Dodd, Mead & Coz, and 
“Dramatic Technique,” by George P. Baker; Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 

7. A few of the better texts on costuming, lighting and make- 
up: 

“Costuming a Play,” by Grimball and Wells; Century Com- 
any. 
j “Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs,” by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay; Henry Holt & Company. 

“A Study of Costume,” by Elizabeth Sage; Scribner. 

“Scenery and Lighting,” by Samuel Selden; Bureau of Com- 
munity Drama, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina. 

“Make-Up,” by John F. Baird; Samuel French. 


“The Art of Make-Up,” by Helena Chalmers; D. Appleton 
& Co. 


“The Art of Theatrical Make-Up,” by C. Morton; Macmillan. 


How to get a drama program started in the church, is the question, 
and for it there is no cut and dried answer. Each church represents 
a somewhat different situation, and no general plan can be laid down. 
A study of any group of churches will reveal a whole range of atti- 
tudes and conditions in sentiment, personnel and equipment. 

Consider for a moment the matter of sentiment. Some churches 
are controlled by small minorities of pious people who are ready to 
condemn any innovation, specially if proposed by the young people. 
Sometimes you will find in a church a board of deacons who would 
make first class war-time censors; for they would insist upon examin- 
ing the dotting of an “1” or the crossing of a “t” in the most conserva- 
tive and harmless of dramatic manuscripts. Then think of the many 
churches that have limited equipment. They have no parish houses 
or large assembly rooms, and having but an auditorium in which drama 
might be presented, they feel that anything except preaching and hymn 
singing is a desecration. Where drama is to be introduced for the 
first time the problem of sentiment in the local church will have to be 
carefully studied and most tactfully approached. 

The following illustration may be a bit unusual, yet it merits study 
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for those who must deal with the problem of sentiment. A certain 
minister, when called to a new charge, found that the young people’s 
work of that particular church was in its death pangs. He soon con- 
ferred with the officers and promptly discovered that their young 
people’s work was practically a closed corporation, conducted by the 
“holy dozen.” They seemed eager to learn his suggestions about re- 
vitalizing the program, but when he mentioned the possible use of 
drama they immediately outlawed the idea as the introduction of the 
devil and all his works. 

This minister was not to be thwarted by a narrow-minded officialism. 
He made a survey of the young people of his church and found some 
thirty who were in no way connected with the young people’s society. 
One night he invited these thirty plus the “holy dozen” to his home 
for the purpose of acquaintance, and having played some games, read 
a play with them as a part of the evening’s program. He had enough 
copies of Parker Hord’s “William Tyndale,” for all of them to read, 
and they had no sooner finished than a lively discussion followed. 
One lad made the remark that he had learned more about the New 
Testament in that play than from all his years in the Sunday School. 
Another inquired if it would be possible for them to produce the play 
so that the public could share their benefit of study. 

Right then and there plans were made to begin its preparation, with 
the minister as the director, and several months later the play was 
presented to a crowded church audience, and received with such ac- 
claim that the future of drama was assured. Incidentally, the group 
that staged the play was largely young folks who had not been con- 
nected with the young people’s society, but afterwards became the 
society’s leading spirits. 

Several observations are worth making here. In the first place, 
this minister chose a play that was of undeniable religious interest. 
Secondly, he chose a play of powerful dramatic quality, and one which, 
when presented, proved to be very appealing to the most critical. 
Thirdly, he used patience and skill in creating favorable public 
opinion for its production. And in the fourth place, he was careful 
to see that the play was produced in the best artistic sense. 

A church does not have to be of a large membership to use drama 
successfully. In fact, many of our best experiments are in small 
congregations. Neither does the use of drama imply enormous financ- 
ing. A few churches here and there will be able to afford costly 
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lighting apparatus, scenery and properties. But most of our churches 
are small institutions, and from the standpoint of creative activity 
they will be the better off for having to invent much homemade equip- 
ment through necessity. 

To promote drama in the church immediately calls for some sort 
of organization, but beware of the establishment of a drama club. 
One of the writer’s chief criticisms of “Drama in the Church,” by 
Eastman and Wilson, is their conclusion that to organize drama 
rightly the church must form a drama club. Such a proposal implies 
that the church has no unified program, and that it lacks vision as to 
the educational values of drama in religion. Furthermore, a drama 
club will usher in a train of dangers that, in the long run, may be the 
undoing of a continuous drama program. About the easiest thing 
a minister can do is to form an organization for this and that. One 
of the plagues of the modern church is its grasshopper organizations 
upon which it is most difficult to pronounce the benediction long after 
their usefulness has passed. We are already overorganized and a 
drama club merely adds to our tribulations, of overlapping and com- 
petition within the church. Then, again, the average church has 
but a small number of real workers, and if the drama club happens 
to corral them, the remainder of the church interest will suffer. Here 
is a church that nearly lost its choir because the drama club was spec- 
tacularly more popular. Another church found that the drama club 
nearly ruined the other interests of their program because drama has 
a most profound appeal and the rest of the church program had to be 
more academic. After all, folks have just so much time to give to the 
church, and when we push one part of our program in a more tempt- 
ing manner than the other phases we are sure to lose out all the way 
round. Probably one of the chief criticisms of a drama club lies in 
political mismanagement. We recall one church that had a drama 
club and it was a foregone conclusion that certain individuals would 
always be selected as the stars while others were surely to be used 
as butlers or minor characters. It is true that a good director can 
avoid a condition of this kind, but not all directors have clean hands 
and pure hearts when the political forces get to work. Again it is 
true that in a church whose membership compares favorably with 
the pay-roll of a large factory a drama club can easily be tucked away 
within its confines without some of the dangers we have just discussed. 
But let us keep in mind that we are thinking mostly in terms of small 
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congregations, for most of our churches are far from having member- 
ships that exceed the three hundred mark. 

Imagine a church whose total number of young people is forty. 
The church hopes to hold those young people, not to mention the hope 
that in some way or another they may receive some Christian education 
and training. But look at the way most of us go about it. Here are 
the Sunday evening young people’s society, young people’s classes in 
the church school on Sunday morning, a girl’s club, a boy’s club, and 
an athletic club, in addition to which someone proposes the organiza- 
tion of a drama club. None of them has anything to do with the 
others organically. They all have social affairs and treasuries. There 
are probably less than six good leaders in the entire crowd of forty 
young people. What more disheartening picture of a church program 
for young people can you conjure up? This fine lad of eighteen years 
is asked to come to this class, and exhorted to join this club, and 
coaxed to unite with another. Each has its dues and its list of activi- 
ties, and if he tries to be faithful to all he will end up with nervous 
prostration. But he soon learns that one group has more interest for 
him than the others, and gradually becomes uninterested in most of 
the training that he should receive. 

These forty young people should be organized into one church young 
people’s department, over which there is one group of officers respon- 
sible for the entire program. It becomes the task of these officers so 
to plan their program that the young people will be enlisted in a 
balanced diet of instruction and activity. Thus there results a simpli- 
fication of interests under control. The recreational chairman should 
plan a program of parties which will include all of the forty. And 
to this group of officers should be added a chairman of drama who 
becomes responsible to the officers and whose program is in keeping 
with all the interests to be promoted. Such a plan is just as workable 
in men’s work, women’s work, and with young married people. If 
the church has a board of religious education it should be responsible 
for the appointment of a chairman of drama for the church. He would 
then have on his committee the drama chairmen of other organizations, 
and together they would lay plans for sound drama training and pro- 
duction, all of which would be in keeping with the various organiza- 
tion schemes as well as assisting in the promotion of general church 
objectives. This drama committee could appoint a director, or several 
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directors, for the training of casts, and select suitable people to have 
charge of business, publicity, stage craft, costuming, and make-up. 

The drama committee should provide training for church school 
superintendents so that they may use the dramatic method success- 
fully in work with children. Seasonal pageants may be presented in 
connection with the worship services of the church through the use 
of church school pupils. That drama is valuable to the programs of 
the brotherhood, the women’s society and the other organizations needs 
no further mention. They should be able to secure information and 
suggestions from the drama committee of the church. One of the most 
effective places where drama may be presented is in the Sunday evening © 
services. Emotionally the people are in a mood on Sunday evenings 
for the effects of color and action which drama affords. Some 
churches have a drama service once a month on Sunday evenings, 
while most churches that promote drama do this less frequently. The 
drama committee should be acquainted with the available plays for 
this use, and responsible for the setting up of such programs. 

In conclusion, the writer would invite those who have successfully 
presented dramas to make lists of them and mail them to him so that 
as extensive a bibliography of good drama as is possible can be com- 
piled. 


PRESIDENT BEAVEN’S LATEST BOOK * 


Davip Jones Evans 


fa the press of his many activities, President Beaven has found it 
possible to produce and publish a most worthy volume of sermons. 
It is true that the producing, in the first instance, rests upon his min- 
isterial career in the Lake Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester, New 
York, but that simply means that in the selection of these sermons he 
has used a judgment based upon a further study of human nature and 
upon wider contacts in Christian fellowship. 

The choice of these particular sermons for publication was deter- 
mined by a pragmatic test. Were they practical in the real sense of 
affording guidance, strength, comfort and courage to actual people in 
the circumstances of every-day living? To read them is to concur 
in the author’s selective judgment, and to thank him for many illumi- 
native insights—they were and are helpful. One does not find here an 
assortment of odd bits of philosophy, fugitive fragments of theology, 
or casual allusions to current fads, but rather a studied and loving 
application of great Christian ideals to the endless variety of human 
experience. Dedicated to the congregation of the Lake Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, and to Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, they carry 
the lingering fragrance of those happy fellowships, and are redolent 
of a long and gracious ministry, rich in associations and abundant in 
fruitfulness. 

The caption for these sermons removes them at once from the realm 
of dilettantism, makes them partakers of our flesh and blood, and 
heralds their advent into our business and bosoms. They are sermons 
for Every-day Living. They point directly to the needs of life as we 
live it, its possibilities, its perils, its profound sorrows, its struggle for 
a higher freedom, its capacity for endurance, its power to transform, 
and above all, its need for the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 

The titles are aptly chosen, and the texts suggestive: “A New 
Year’s Message,” “Positive versus Negative,” “Goodness, The Chris- 
tian Ideal and American Citizenship,” “The Christ of the Common- 
place Road,” “The Luminous Christ,” “The Peril of a Cross-less 
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Life,” “Transformed Limitations,” “What Religion Does for a Man,” 
“Youth and the Cynical Spirit,” and for the first sermon, “Achieving 
Life’s Leadership.” 

The reviewer mentions the first sermon in the last place, for the 
reason that he wishes to point to it as possessing in a marked degree 
the sum of qualities which renders this volume noteworthy. It is a 
study of “the second mile,” and the insight, interpretation, application 
to a variety of living situations, combine to make it a memorable ser- 
mon for everyone who hears or reads it. 

The same qualities are discernible in the other sermons. In some, 
there are depths of tenderness almost overpowering in their appeal. 
Others reveal a sympathetic grasp of difficulties both moral and in- 
tellectual in the life of contemporary youth, while still others chal- 
lenge us to discover and to accept the power of a cross-bearing life. 
They are all pitched to the level of our experience, and they all point 
out how that level can be lifted. 

In a comprehensive understanding of human life, in tender-hearted 
sympathy for its perplexities, in deep convictions of the value of the 
Christian way, and in humble reverence for, and devoted loyalty to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, this volume of sermons 
exhibits not only good preaching, but also the personality of the 
preacher. 


A VITALIZING THEOLOGIAN 
Joun Wricut BucKHAM 


HE life and work of John William Johnson * may not inaptly be 

described as, in a quiet but real way, a theological romance. To 
most minds nothing seems farther from romance than theology. Yet 
when one considers some of the great names associated with its history, 
such as Chrysostom, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Abelard, Luther, 
Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, Schleiermacher, Horace Bushnell, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, it is by no means difficult to trace a thread of romance 
running through their hard-won achievements. Prophets, truth- 
seekers, battlers for righteousness, pioneers in the realm of the spirit- 
ual and eternal, are of the true lineage and fraternity of those who 
have subdued kingdoms and wrought righteousness, stopped the 
mouths of the lions of error and evil and quenched the violence of 
the fires of intolerance and bigotry. 

It is in this company of valiant truth seekers and teachers, not all 
conspicuous but all worthy of reverence,—earnestly as he himself 
would decry any such honor—that I would place our friend and col- 
league, who has fought a good fight for truth, kept the faith and 
finished his course. He seems to have been elected—if I may use that 
abused Calvinistic term, in a more elastic sense than customary—to 
become a theologian, from the time when his father discovered him 
as a boy poring over the ponderous pages of “Dwight’s Theology,” 
through his many years of intellectual and spiritual preparation to 
the last course of instruction he gave to his students only a few months 
ago. 

The last time I saw him his mind, though confused and impeded 
by disease, was still alert and the flame of his unspent spirit leapt up 
at the mention of his favorite subject and played ardently though fit- 
fully about some of the great names in the history of theology. IIl- 
ness could not dampen nor weakness lessen his interest in this absorb- 
ing realm of truth. 

As one attempts to follow the development of his thought theologi- 
cally throughout his varied experiences in pursuit of truth, he cannot 
but be struck by the steady expansion of his mind and the purifying 
and strengthening of his spiritual vision to the very close of his life. 
As a young lay preacher, hardly more than a boy, walking long dis- 
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tances, at first with his father, later alone, on Sunday afternoons and 
evenings to preach the Gospel to remote neighborhoods in Durham 
County, England, his young mind was doubtless kindled by the lam- 
bent doctrines of the evangelical faith held by the Methodist folk 
among whom he was brought up. Later when he became conscien- 
tiously troubled over the mode of baptism we see him following, with 
scrupulous adherence to conviction, a course that led him into the 
Baptist communion. What would a theologian be worth without con- 
victions? Loyalty is as basal as freedom in theology. John Johnson 
had both. 

The deeper this ardent young mind penetrated into the liberating 
and stimulating life and truth of the Christian Faith the clearer and 
stronger—as has so often been the case with religious leaders—became 
his desire and determination to secure a thorough and complete edu- 
cation. It was this that led him to America in those days of the nine- 
teenth century when America was the Land of Promise for all seekers 
after larger liberty and opportunity. 

Here, like George Gordon and others, he carried on his higher 
general education and his theological training in close correspondence, 
each branch of education stimulating the other, until he had completed 
his work for the academic degree in Rochester University in 1909, 
after having graduated from Rochester Theological Seminary in 1906. 

The teacher who most completely enlisted his mind and _ heart, 
awakening all his latent love for theological study, was undoubtedly 
that scholarly and thoroughly qualified theologian Dr. Augustus 
Strong, long professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. To the close of his career, as preacher and teacher, 
Johnson maintained a steadfast adherence to the deeper principles of 
Dr. Strong’s theology, although constantly modifying and enlarging 
his view of it in the light of larger truth. 

And yet—and this was wholly characteristic of him—in pure and 
unhesitating search for truth he left Rochester Seminary and Dr. 
Strong’s classes in the midst of his Seminary course and went off 
for a year’s study to that center of liberalism and danger, Harvard 
University, where he sat in whole-hearted attention in the seminars 
of two of the greatest teachers of philosophy and ethics America has 
had, Josiah Royce and George Herbert Palmer. That was a daring 
venture, and a wise one, for the influence of these two minds, and 
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others at Harvard, in broadening his horizon and deepening his under- 
standing, was life-long. 

Nor did this excursus into wider fields in the least deflect him from 
the earnestness of his devotion to evangelical truth as he had grasped 
it in his youth. He returned to Rochester Seminary to complete his 
theological course, not only unharmed by this adventure but better 
able to adapt Christian truth to the thought and life of the new age. 

Into an account of his enthusiastic and fruitful pastorates in Le 
Roy, New York, and Wenatchee, Washington, after leaving the Sem- 
inary, it is not necessary here to enter, farther than to note the mark- 
edly social direction of his interest, inspired by the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch, whom he greatly honored and loved. 


The sagacious enterprise of President Hill in securing Mr. Johnson 
for the chair of Theology in the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School in 
1913 inaugurated a vital period of enlargement and deepening in his 
own theological development and a fresh theological inspiration and 
quickening for the Baptist ministry (shared also by those of other 
communions) throughout the Pacific Coast. His attitude throughout 
his teaching career of twenty years had been one of devotion to the 
larger interests of his own denomination blended with a sympathetic 
cooperation and fellowship with other branches of the Church of 
Christ. He had a glowing faith in the need and value of theology 
and was full of honest scorn for those who deride theology and then 
go on to declaim a cheap and spineless variety of it. 

Yet in his unflagging devotion to his own calling as a teacher he 
did not lose touch with the pulpit and pastorate. One of his later and 
most sacrificial acts was his free and willing service of preaching at 
the State Prison at San Quentin for several Sundays in 1932, where 
he became as deeply interested in his audience of prisoners as they 
in him. 

Securely ensconced in the reputedly static chair of Theology (al- 
though in his case not without some disturbing shocks of protest pro- 
voked by his breadth of mind), a chair whose occupants, like the 


_ Bourbons, are supposed to learn nothing and forget nothing, it might 


have been expected that Professor Johnson would settle down to a 
comfortably repetitive life of lecturing and moss-gathering. Not so, 
however. Ignoring the prestige of a theological professorship, he 
resumed the humble toga of a student and, while carrying on his teach- 
ing uninterruptedly, became a graduate student in the philosophical 
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department of the University of California for four years (1914— 
1918). 

Nor was this by any means the sum total of his persistent and 
patient acquisitiveness. Catching clear indications, even here on the 
far-away Pacific Coast, of a new and virile movement in Germany to 
relate theology to history, led by that erudite and brilliant scholar and 
writer Ernst Troeltsch, he made up his mind to learn something of 
its meaning and value, and in the year 1926, having secured a leave 
of absence, in spite of the fact that he had already received the honor 
of a doctorate in theology, he set out for a year of application to 
theology in Germany. He was too late to study with Professor 
Troeltsch, who had died in 1924—another of those costly sacrifices 
of trained and invaluable minds to the god of war. 

But though Professor Troeltsch had gone his works remained and 
Dr. Johnson bent all his energies to a study of these, together with a 
new movement in the Psychology of Religion, led by a German theo- 
logian of outstanding capacity and wide influence, Professor Georg 
Wobbermin of Goettingen University. Under his personal direction 
and that of Professor Winckler of Heidelberg University, Dr. John- 
son carried through a year of severe study at considerable cost to his 
health. 

The fruit of this strenuous year of application was a thesis entitled 
“The Definition of the Essence of the Christian Religion by Troeltsch 
and Wobbermin” (Die Bestimmung des Wesens der Christliche Re- 
ligion bei Troeltsch und Wobbermin) which won him the honor of 
the Degree of Licentiate of Theology of the University of Goettingen, 
—equivalent to a doctorate of theology or philosophy in this country. 
This led to his being invited to contribute a paper to the Festgabe to 
Professor Wobbermin upon his seventieth birthday, which was pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche in 1929. 

During this year in Germany he entered deeply and sympathetically 
into the sufferings of the German people following the war, especially 
those of the cultured classes, and upon his return, with a courage 
undaunted by innuendo and misunderstanding, he defended the Ger- 
man people from the unjust depreciation cherished toward them on 
the part of many Americans ignorant of their worthier qualities and 
of their great trials and sorrows. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Johnson’s able and valuable thesis may 
be published, affording as it does an illuminating and discriminating 
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interpretation of the problem of the essence of Christianity in the 
light of contemporary history, philosophy and psychology. 

The stimulating contact with German theology which Professor 
Johnson thus acquired he shared freely with me, as a colleague and 
friend, in our walks on the Berkeley Hills. We took sweet and serious, 
but not too solemn, counsel together concerning these and other 
arcana of theological science and plunged into the problems raised by 
the new Phenomenology School of philosophy, and more recently by 
the rise and spread of Barthianism, toward which he maintained an 
appreciative but critical attitude. 

In May, 1932, at the close of the year’s work, this indefatigable 
student and teacher, in spite of ill health, set off once more for Great 
Britain and Europe in order to revisit kindred and friends and to re- 
new his touch with current movements in theology and make pilgrimage 
to shrines associated with the history of Christian thought. It proved 
a deeply moving and rewarding experience. He was particularly in- 
terested in a journey to Italy and in making his way to Cassisiacum in 
the mountains above Milan, Augustine’s Arabia, to which the great 
creative Spirit, at length yielding to truth and conscience, retired for 
rest and contemplation just before his baptism in Milan by Ambrose, 
and where he had intercourse with his closest friends and wrote his 
Soliloquies. 

This unfettered Protestant pilgrim was also deeply interested in 
some of the older churches of Rome, like Santa Sabina and San 
Clemente, and particularly in the shrine in Genoa which commemorates 
Saint Catharine, one of the greatest of all practical mystics, whose 
life was the theme of Baron Von Huegel’s well-known volume, The 
Mystical Element in Religious Experience. He returned with a new 
understanding of the nobler side of Roman Catholic piety and theology. 
There was something very large-minded and deeply Christian in this 
sympathetic and discerning appreciation of the best in Roman Catholi- 
cism on the part of one who, starting with a restricted type of Protes- 
tantism, had come, through a careful study of its whole scope and of 
the evangelium continuum, to see Christian theology steadily and 
whole. 

This comprehensive view of theology did not, however, in the least 
diminish, but rather enhanced, his evaluation of Protestant theology. 
He came to realize, more and more fully, the might and significance 
of the Reformation, and freedom and courage displayed by such 
Anabaptist heroes as Balthazar Hubmaier, the grasp upon the essenti- 
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ality of Faith in the virile hands of Luther and Zwingli, its ethical and 
philosophical verification by Kant (whose iamous statement “I have 
removed knowledge in order to make room for faith” he greatly 
prized) and the expansiveness of the religious consciousness as in- 
terpreted by Schleiermacher and his successors. 

Indeed, the two poles of the theology of this wide-visioned theologian 
came increasingly to be the complementary truths of Grace and Faith, 
gratia et fides, Gnade und Glaube, upon whose axis Christian theology 
was set in motion by Paul (“by grace are ye saved through faith’) 
and upon which, in spite of much ignoring and many attempts to 
dislodge it, it has ever since revolved. 

The present renewal of interest in the distinctive Christian doctrine 
of Grace as the uniting bond of a divided Protestantism (and for 
that matter of the entire Church of Christ, Roman, Greek and Angli- 
can as well) became intensely vital to Dr. Johnson during the last 
year of his life. He participated in the discussion of the meaning of 
Grace by a group of Continental and British theologians at Konigs- 
feld in the Black Forest in September, 1932 (an account of which 
he wrote for The Christian Unity Quarterly of January, 1933). 

The volume which commanded his chief interest in the last year of 
his teaching and which he used as a text for Seminar discussions was 
the symposium entitled The Doctrine of Grace, edited by Dr. Whitley, 
in which representatives of Greek, Roman, Anglican and other com- 
munions set forth their valiant but on the whole consenting valuations 
of this vital Christian conception. 

This convinced experiential emphasis upon the mutually fulfilling 
doctrines of Faith and Grace upon the part of this vital, earnest, 
large-minded theologian may well be laid to heart by American theo- 
logians and ministers of the Gospel of the Everlasting Mercy as 
potent to bring us nearer to one another and to our common Lord 
and Master. 

Thus this youthful truth-seeker, this ardent Christian, this lovable 
comrade, this devoted pastor and enthusiastic and beloved teacher, 
went on from strength to strength, from breadth to breadth, from 
height to height, ever getting closer to the heart of the Christian 
Faith, yet ever exploring further its wide bounds and its transcendent 
heights, with enlarging sympathy and deepening insight. 

May we not think of him, eager as he was to the last, going on in 
his great quest and in his noble mission of imparting what he has won 
to others “beyond the sunset and the baths of all the western stars.” 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. (The Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary.) Theodore H. Robinson. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1933. Pp. xx + 206. $3.50. 


This is another volume in the Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary. The subject is the strange document which we know as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the commentator is Mr. Theodore H. 
Robinson, a well-known British biblical scholar. The form made 
familiar in other volumes of the series is here followed. The text 
used is the Moffatt translation and the comments are more or less in 
running form. This last feature is rather marked in this book for the 
author frankly says that he considers the thought of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews as “simple and usually obvious.” Accordingly, he says, 
he has done little more than “paraphrase its words.” Mr. Robinson 
is too modest in this statement for he has done much more than that. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of his work lies in the wealth of sug- 
gestion which the writer has furnished from his broad and accurate 
Semitic knowledge. There are times, however, when one wishes that 
he had grappled more vigorously with some paragraphs and placed 
them more definitely against the general situation to which the writer 
of the “Epistle” addressed himself. For, in spite of the disarming 
statement of the commentator, the thought of Hebrews is at times 
neither simple nor obvious. It would probably have produced a better 
general result if instead of considering the thought of the document 
to be Christocentric he had treated it as Christianity-centric. For the 
primary thought is the superiority and surpassing value of the Chris- 
tion religion. The eulogies of the Son of God and of his various func- 
tions are secondary to this. The introductory questions are briefly dis- 
cussed and on the whole satisfactorily, although one may question the 
conclusion that the document was originally an epistle as distinct from 
a homily and also the too ready assumption that the phrase “they of 
Italy” means an Italian origin for the writing. 

The volume is a worthy member of its series but it will not take 
the place of Professor Moffatt’s erudite volume in the International 
Critical Commentary nor the brilliant work of Professor Ernest F. 
Scott entitled The Epistle to the Hebrews. The obvious reply would 
be that it was not intended to do so. In its own place the commen- 
tary will render good service. 

Ernest W. Parsons 


The Social Triumph of the Early Church. Shirley Jackson Case. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. vii + 250. $2.00. 
Under this interesting title the Dean of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago has published material which was delivered in 
73 
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abridged form as the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1933 at the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, New York. Those who 
are acquainted with Dr. Case’s mastery of the field of Early Christian- 
ity will know how well prepared he is to discharge the obligation sug- 
gested by the title. His emphasis upon the social interpretation of his- 
tory provided peculiar fitness for this book. 

In four chapters which bear the captions: Ancient Religion and 
Human Values; Christianity and Worldly Goods; Christianity and 
Social Prestige; Christianity and Politics, the author discusses the re- 
ligio-social inheritance of Christianity and the attitudes of nascent 
and developing Christianity to the social challenges and needs of its 
rapidly changing environment during three or four centuries. In a 
closing chapter under the heading “The Social Task of a Triumphant 
Church” the writer surveys the social attitudes of the Church as she 
became the religious organization of the Roman Empire and sketches 
in broad outline her subsequent attempts to meet her social duties. 
In the closing pages in words that seem to be carefully weighed and 
which are fortunately free from prophetic or enthusiastic overstate- 
ment, Dean Case indicates the present social tasks of the Church and 
points out the “long perspective of the kingdom.” 


Those who are familiar with the author’s viewpoint and method 
will find here well known landmarks. The value of the book lies in 
the presentation in convenient form in the English language of a mass 
of material which only a master of the sources could have gathered. 
And this value is by no means a slight one. The documentation of 
the lectures is persistent and convincing. The point of view is of 
course that of the social interpreter of religious history by means 
of which the author has done so much to shed light on the develop- 
ments and adjustments of early Christianity. Against the background 
of the large social and economic movements of the period the main 
trends of Christian thought and practice on their practical sides are 
pictured. 


As one reads this story of the adaptations of Christianity to its 
social circumstances, a story which possesses a fascination of its own, 
one might be tempted to say that the title is a misnomer and that the 
word “defeat” or “surrender” should be substituted for “triumph.” 
Such a one might say that, compared to the interest in a change in the 
social order which marked the enthusiastic eschatological Christian- 
ity of the first generations, the later practice of adaptation to environ- 
ment is a definite retreat. It is more than doubtful whether such a 
criticism can be historically based. The social interest ascribed to 
millenarianism is of a strange quality and involves not the improve- 
ment but the destruction of the present social order and the sudden 
inbreaking by supernatural means of a quite different type with ad- 
vantage to a limited and select group. Although this millenarian view 
is tenaciously held yet in many quarters the course of history is against 
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it and devoted and thoughtful Christians in large numbers are follow- 
ing another path to social salvation. It is common knowledge to the 
students of the history of early Christianity that the choice had to be 
made by the movement as to whether it would remain simply an en- 
thusiastic other-worldly group aloof from the needs and challenges 
of its political and social environment or whether it would enter ac- 
tively into that environment and attempt to change it. For weal or 
woe it chose the latter alternative. And if it lost some of its fine pow- 
er of sensitivity in so doing it cannot be denied that in a multitude of 
ways it has been a spiritual leaven in the social order. Had it chosen 
otherwise Christianity might have retained some things more or less 
untarnished but it would have remained a sect and never have become 
a world influence for social betterment. Thus in an important sense 
the matter is one of triumph. 

The story of this choice, gradual and at times scarcely conscious, 
is well told by the Rauschenbusch lecturer and the volume will open 
to many some vital paths in the history of the Christian religion which 
have rarely been marked so clearly. 

Ernest W. Parsons. 


The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus. Charles Clayton Morri- 
son. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. xii + 259. 
$2.00. 


In this the second series of lectures upon the Rauschenbusch Foun- 
dation, the distinguished editor of The Christian Century flings Prot- 
estantism a daring challenge. One fears that the title may fail to 
suggest the importance of the discussion. The argument is open to 
debate at many points, and the immediate net effect of this volume 
may be to put the reader into an argumentative frame of mind; for 
nobody is spared. Dr. Morrison is engaged, however, neither in mere 
criticism nor in passing compliments; he is exploring the way out of 
an impasse which threatens the whole future of Christianity. 


The last generation has seen a very general awakening to the claims 
of the social gospel; it has had an amazing spread among the clergy. 
But, beyond the ranks of the clergy, the social gospel suffers arrest 
because the cultus stands for something else. Personal safety and 
world flight are familiar motives in the cultus. The cultus on the 
whole, however, is controlled by compromise with the dominant pat- 
terns of world culture. To the laymen, accordingly, the standard vir- 
tues of an acquisitive society seem wholly Christian; he sees no in- 
congruity in the church acting as private chaplain of a particular state 
in the temple of Mars. The minister who essays to bring the social 
challenge sharply into his preaching or service of worship confronts 
the impatience of the layman, who wants a comfortable gospel, who 
wishes religion sharply separated from “politics.” 

Walter Rauschenbusch was not only a social prophet but a priest of 
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social Christianity as well. The reconstruction of the cultus is the 
task of a new Christian priesthood, and of that priesthood he is a 
pioneer. Both in his Theology for the Social Gospel, and in his Pray- 
ers of the Social Awakening, we have a “flowering of the priestly func- 
tion in his soul.” This emphasis of Dr. Morrison’s upon the priestly 
function will be repugnant to many, but not when they have come to 
understand that he would first rid the idea of all sacramental conno- 
tation in the narrow sense. The prophet may clear the way, but the 
priest actually mediates God and the veritable realities of living reli- 
gion. Viewed in this light, the priestly office of the ministry embodies 
its main responsibility: to make religion live in each successive gener- 
ation, to sound the very word of God. 

The seven chapters into which the discussion falls traverse a broad 
field. The concluding chapter, upon “the Recovery of the Autonomy 
of the Christian Cultus” surveys the practical possibilities of advance. 
The great historic heresies are actually not those which conventional 
church history plays up, but “the heresy of surrendering Christianity’s 
sovereignty to the sovereignty of the state and the sovereignty of busi- 
ness.” If the church would recover its autonomy, it must address 
itself to concrete issues, and one at a time. Here, for instance, is the 
major issue of war. The Federal Council sponsors and administers 
for American Protestantism the United States Army chaplaincies, “a 
pagan business, unworthy of the church.” Here, again, is the ques- 
tion of conscience and citizenship. The state assumes, through Con- 
gress, to be the final exponent of the will of God for its citizens. The 
church must once again assert its spiritual independence and refuse 
to accept such dicta as that handed down in the Macintosh case by the 
Supreme Court of the United States (four justices, including Chief 
Justice Hughes, dissenting). Here, again, is a rampant, selfish ex- 
ploiting nationalism. Here is the solidly entrenched capitalistic sys- 
tem. The church can sooner and more easily be detached from the 
service of the former than from the service of the latter. The church 
has itself become a great financial institution, with vested interests. 
It would require spiritual courage of the highest order to detach Chris- 
tianity from its idolatry of capitalism. Into all of these areas, and 
many as yet unsurveyed, Christianity must advance. For “Christian- 
ity is itself nothing less than a civilization. Its field is the whole area 
of human culture.” This field it must possess in the name of a holy 
God “whose will is the only ground upon which a just, a stable and a 
glorious human society may be erected.” 

hig ae eg AE 


The Barthian Theology and the Man of To-Day. John McConnachie. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. 335. $2.00. 


Karl Barth himself says about this book, “The author has known 
how to present [my thought] with a deeply penetrating understanding 
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and with a very remarkable skill.” We may be sure, therefore, that 
this volume offers us an exceptionally reliable secondary source of 
information about the Barthian theology. Nothing of course can take 
the place of Barth’s own writings. 


The author is a veteran minister in Scotland whose theological 
pilgrimage began with conventional orthodoxy. This was left behind 
as the pilgrim under the guidance of the beloved Hermann advanced 
to Ritschlianism. This he now thinks proved to be a false trail, for 
it seems to our author that the Ritschlian position is practically use- 
less in the present world cataclysm. 

The note of moral and religious authority must be recaptured and 
put in the forefront both of life and of religious teaching. With 
this conviction already rooted in his soul, he was spiritually prepared 
to welcome the teachings of Karl Barth as insights granted by God 
himself. 

This well-informed and fervent advocacy of Barthian theology 
is well-rounded. It begins with an arraignment of “modernist” 
theology from the standpoints both of theory and of its alleged evil 
fruits, and closes with a discussion of “modernist” criticisms of Bar- 
thianism, while the other eight chapters give us a well-arranged and 
interesting discussion of Barthian conceptions, presented in a vital 
and warm religious spirit. 

Even one who, like this reviewer, must reject some of the author’s 
Barthian ideas, finds that this good book quickens his spiritual life 


and greatly rejoices in its many very important religious affirmations. 
Lee 


The Adventurous God. Charles Edwin Schofield. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1933. Pp. 159. $1.00. 


Instead of the homiletic and hortatory treatise which might easily 
be anticipated from the title, one is pleased to discover in this volume 
a serious essay toward a more adequate philosophy of the Christian 
religion. A popular mythology of our day has it that the world is a 
vast machine. But no machine is its own explanation; and the ma- 
chine theory, whatever else it may be, is palpably myth. Against 
all mechanistic philosophies and those versions of humanism which 
would rule God out before begininng the inquiry, Mr. Schofield urges 
the significance of beginning with God. It is not strange that religion, 
in its explanatory function, begins with God; but it may seem strange 
that even science, instead of beginning with the cosmic machine, must 
by implication begin with an orderer or law-giver. The universe, 
with which both science and religion deal, may be assumed to present 
at least a number of modes of the divine self-expression and self- 
realization. But the more significant of these are to be found within 
the culture world. The world’s religions are evidences not only of 
man’s outreach toward God, but of the self-disclosing activities of 
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God himself. Notably in the prophets, supremely in Jesus Christ, 
whose climatic experience of the cross was not just another tragic 
death, may be seen the struggle of the Adventurous God for self- 
disclosure and cooperative fellowship, a codperative fellowship which 
endures forever as the indispensable condition of the continuous and 
creative expression of individual human personality. The volume is 
appropriately dedicated ‘““To the Faculty and Students of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology.” 
HB. 


Does Science Leave Room for God? R. O. P. Taylor. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press. Pp. 246. $1.25. 


This little volume is one of a series of handbooks by English authors 
of both the Established and the Free churches, under the editorship of 
Vernon F. Stow and Sidney Cave. The series is entitled “The West- 
minster Books.” One arises from the reading of this discussion aware 
that an English cleric and scholar, who has read widely in general 
science and thought fruitfully about it, finds evolutionary science a 
support not only to his theistic faith but also to his belief in the Incar- 
nation and the doctrine of the Trinity. The function of science, in 
Mr. Taylor’s view, one would judge, is rather to confirm what Chris- 
tians have “always and everywhere” believed about God than to reveal, 
correct and extend our knowledge of him. If one cherishes this view 
of the matter, he will find the discussion a contribution toward a do- 
mestic arrangement in which science and religion may dwell amicably 
together. Otherwise, the contribution of this thoughtful, well-written 
volume will be more incidental. 

FieB Re 


The Christian Belief in God. Alfred E. Garvie. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers, 1933. Pp. 471. $3.50. 


With this volume the eminent British theologian, Dr. Alfred E. 
Garvie, long principal of Hackney and New College and Dean of the 
Faculty of Theology in the University of London, completes a theo- 
logical trilogy, his magnum opus. The three volumes are the deposit 
of many years’ reflection and teaching. Together they constitute what 
the author prefers to call a constructive, rather than a systematic, 
theology. Although the volume now noted is the last of the trilogy to 
appear, it is logically the first of the series. It might be regarded as 
either an apologetics or a philosophy of religion. 

Dr. Garvie insists that Christianity shall be viewed in relation to 
other religions and that religion shall be studied in its relation to other 
human functions. Yet he regards Christianity as the universal re- 
ligion, and he holds that religion is the consummating function of the 
human personality. While he rejects that fundamentalism which re- 
gards the Bible as an infallible text-book of science and history as 
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well of religion and morals, Dr. Garvie holds very firmly to the his- 
toric doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement. The volume 
under review, however, does not address itself to these matters. The 
discussion falls into two parts, the first of which deals historically and 
genetically with what religion affirms, while the second undertakes the 
philosophical confirmation of this affirmation. 


The philosophical viewpoint is characterized as that of an “idealist- 
realism.” It is held that wherever there is religion there is revelation. 
God is manifest in nature, but supremely in the human reason (the 
term is used in its broadest sense), theoretical and practical, aesthetic 
and spiritual. The reality of God is not established, however, by 
argument. The religious consciousness has its own immediacy. This 
is not, it should be said, intended as a concession to mysticism, at- 
tempts to galvanize which the author deplores. Brightman’s thesis of 
the finitude of God is rejected; a finite God is no solution of the prob- 
lem of evil. After having all his life held that God is supremely per- 
sonal, Dr. Garvie now concludes that God may be described as also 
super-personal, his personality being not so much what he is in him- 
self as the aspect of his relation to man and the world. The revival 
of Calvinism in Barth is regarded as “a tragic theological reaction.” 
God’s self-manifestation completes itself in the human heart in the 
Christian conception of God as Saviour. 

This is a work of major importance and value. It is refreshingly 
contemporary. The author presents his own point of view in a broad 
perspective of contemporary opinion. One who wishes to gain a view 
of the field in its most representative points of view will be richly re- 
warded by reading Dr. Garvie’s volume. The work suffers from 
occasional misprints, as J. N. for J. H. Leuba (p. 56), Euken for 
Eucken (p. 258), Zweekmassigkeit ohne Zweek for Zweckmassigkeit 
ohne Zweck (p. 308). 

H, Bak: 


Die Liturgie des Theodor von Mopsuestia. Hans Lietzmann. Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter, 1933. Pp. 24. Rm. 2. 


Another thoroughgoing monograph upon the liturgy of ancient 
Christianity. German translation, reconstruction, and interpretation 
of the recently discovered communion liturgy of the famous fifth 
century heretic. The materials for a continuous history of the euchar- 


ist have by this discovery and analysis been greatly ornare 7, 


A History of the Christian Church. Lars P. Qualben. New York: 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1933. Pp. 520. $2.50. 


This students’ manual of the history of Christianity, written from 
the older and also conservative point of view, devotes about two-thirds 
of its pages to the “modern world.” It is refreshing to come upon an 
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outline which brings the story of Christianity not only to this side of 
the Atlantic, but also to the present time. The section on Christianity 
in the United States is well done. Rather original graphs, diagrams, 
and maps attempt to simplify the understanding of the principal move- 
ments. A good word is spoken for Martin Luther in connection with 
the Peasants’ War. Apparently the ancient, now unpardonable identi- 
fication of Anabaptists and Baptists is repeated. The story of the 
rise of the English Baptists is hardly accurate. St 


Some Experiments in Living. Peter Ainslie. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1933. Pp..ix + 190. $2. 


A part of the autobiography of the Baltimore saint. The story of 
one man’s conquest of revenge and hate, race prejudice and intoler- 
ance and long fight for social justice, Christian unity, the sanctity of 
marriage, and a nobler Protestantism. No scars remain from the 
many battles and wars; only forgiveness and understanding. Here 
are experiences which will bear retelling in your pulpit. 

C_ Ewe 


Chicago and the Baptists. Perry J. Stackhouse. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvii + 250. Index. $3.00. 


This is no dry-as-dust chronicle of Baptist history in Chicago, but 
a thrilling, colorful description of the development of the First Baptist 
Church of Chicago interwoven with that of the great mid-west city, 
the University of Chicago, and the Northern Baptist Convention. The 
major events of each decade serve as points of departure for pointed 
comment upon this and that in the growth of the denomination locally 
and sectionally. 

CHEM 


History of the Baptists in Norway. P. Stiansen. Chicago: The Bless- 
ing Press, 1933. Pp. xi + 176. $1.50. 


The professor of Church History at the Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary has composed a concise, clear outline of the story 
of Baptists and related groups in Norway. His interpretation is 
conservative and positive. Poor John Smyth still immerses himself 
in spite of all the evidence to the contrary. The problem of the rela- 
tion of church and state receives particular attention. The biblio- 
graphy is well analyzed. The study bridges a wide gap in European 
Baptist history. 

Coe 


The March of Faith. W.E. Garrison. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Pp. viii + 332. Bibliography. Index. $2.50. 

“The March of Faith,” reminiscent of ‘““The March of Democracy,” 

is a most entertaining, fascinating, but very selective treatment of a 
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| few aspects of the religious development in the United States since 


1865. The source materials employed were the files of several secular 
and religious periodicals, those of The Christian Century being largely 
drawn upon for the last three decades. The Index mentions The 
Independent thirty times and The Christian Union nineteen times. 
Garrison’s list of “books on chapters” covers seven pages. This might 
be compared with any volume in the American Religion or A History 
of American Life Series. For example, Lawton’s book on modern 
Spiritualism has twenty-three pages of bibliography; Fish’s upon 
“The Rise of the Common Man,” a twenty-eight page “critical essay 
on authorities.” 

The flavor of the study is apparent from the Index, e. g., “P. T. 
Barnum” appears five times, “August H. Strong” once; “Robert 
Ingersoll” four times, “V. L. Parrington” once; “W. R. Hearst’ four 
times, “W. R. Harper” once; “William Jennings Bryan’ six times, 
“A. C. McGiffert” once, and “Barth” not at all. “The House of 
David” is conceded twenty-three lines, the “Jewish congregations” 
fifteen lines. One learns only of Dr. Fosdick’s attitude on war dur- 
ing the war. Walter Rauschenbusch is represented as abandoning his 
near-pacifism during the war! Otherwise he is rather neglected. 
Some might gather that Dr. Augustus Hopkins Strong served only 
the Fundamentalist cause, since no mention is made of his heroic, 
pioneering efforts in behalf of the developmental theory or his radical 
“ethical-monism” of the early nineties or his acceptance of the docu- 
mentary hypothesis for the Hexateuch. On page 286 the Christian 
Science group is accused of not reporting its membership—‘“no official 
figures are given out’”—yet the United States Religious Census (1926, 
Volume II, pages 348-357) contains this information: In 1890, Chris- 
tian Science had 221 churches and 8,724 members; in 1906, 635 
churches and 65,717 members; in 1926, 1,913 churches and 202,098 
members. During 1926, this group raised $11,809,738 for local ex- 
penses and gave $2,312,540 for benevolences, missions, etc. 27,439 
officers and teachers then taught in its Sunday Schools and 140,566 


scholars, under 21 years of age, were in attendance. Ninety-four 
per cent of its membership was urban and six per cent rural. “Rus- 


sellism” is classified as an extremely orthodox cult! Ellwood P. 
Cubberley is in the Index and text as “E. T. Cubberly,” and in the 


bibliography as “E. P. Cupperly.” 
Bea Cer ME 


Laymen’s Missions Inquiry: Supplementary Series to Rethinking Mis- 
sions. Dr. Oriville A. Petty, Editor. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1933. 7 volumes. $8.00—Introductory price; $1.50 per 
volume. 


No study of Protestant missions, not even that of the Jerusalem 
Conference of 1928, has secured the publicity or provoked the amount 
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of discussion aroused by the Laymen’s Inquiry. This is due not alone 
to the methods employed by the Laymen to get before the public, but 
by the solid content and the somewhat controversial points of view 
embodied in Rethinking Missions. It cannot be doubted that the 
inquiry has had a stimulating and wholesome effect upon the support- 
ing constituencies of the Christian movement, even where it has been 
most sharply criticized. It is not unlikely that those bodies which 
have been careful to assure their constituencies that they are doing 
practically everything suggested by the Laymen will fund the specific 
values of the Report for the improvement of their procedure. 

With the issue of the Supplementary Series, the Inquiry has laid 
the supporters of Christian missions, and in particular those bodies 
unofficially represented in the Inquiry, under a double debt. Not- 
withstanding the limitations imposed by the nature of the undertaking, 
by the fact that the commissions engaged in the Inquiry, even although 
composed of trained observers, were operating in areas and cultures 
quite new to them, and by the relative brevity of the period of obser- 
vation, it still is true that no study of the missions in question at all 
comparable for the breadth of its scope and the definiteness of its ob- 
jectives had ever been made. 

The Supplementary Series falls into two parts. Part I, which con- 
sists of three volumes, embodies materials additional to those pre- 
sented by the Appraisers in the volume Rethinking Missions. In 
offering this additional material, the Appraisers take us, so to say, 
behind the scenes, to restudy with us materials preliminary to their 
published report. In general it may be said that the chapters in the 
three volumes of Part I, which on the whole follow a common scheme, 
each volume dealing with a separate area, embody the work of the 
various committees of the Appraisal Commission, as it was presented 
in preliminary form to the Commission as a whole. To the various 
chapters there are appended bodies of collateral data, drawn largely 
from the Fact-Finders’ reports. To the reviewer, seeing that we 
already have the volume Rethinking Missions before us, Part I of 
the Supplementary Series is far less significant and valuable than 
Part. il; 

Part II of the Supplementary Series consists of four volumes which 
embody the main body of Fact-Finders’ materials submitted to the 
Appraisal Commission, the organized and tabulated results of a year’s 
study, by separate groups of Fact Finders, one each for India-Burma, 
China, Japan, and the Home Base. Part II gives us expert studies 
of the major fields and problems involved in the missionary enter- 


prise, primarily as they emerge in the areas covered by the mission- | 


aries of the bodies informally represented on the Laymen’s Committee. 
The material here presented is far more extensive and detailed than 


that presented in Part I, and students of missions and missionary | 
administrators will be enabled to draw their own conclusions independ- _ 


ently of the Appraisers, if they wish. Some of the most original and | 
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informing chapters in Part II were written by individuals who had 
long missionary experience back of intensive study of the Inquiry 
period. For example, in Volume V, which deals with China, the last 
three chapters, the work of Guy W. Sarvis, Ida Bell Lewis, and Earl 
H. Cressy respectively, are of this character. One will go far before 
he will get a better grounded study of Missions in Szechwan, of 
| Primary Schools in the China missions, or The Indigenous Religions. 
| The final volume, which deals with the Home Base and with Mission- 
ary Personnel, presents a body of equally objective material. Especi- 
| ally do the studies of new missionaries, of the causes of withdrawal 
of missionaries, of the home base promotion of missions, and of mis- 
sionary personnel, give food for thought. The study of missionary 
personnel yields on the whole a higher appraisal than that of the Ap- 
praisal Commission. 

The Laymen have evidently anticipated a considerable circulation of 
individual volumes, since there is a certain amount of duplication in 
the series. It was inevitable that individual Fact-Finders should bring 
to their investigations rather sharply defined notions of what they 
ought to find, a fact which seems in some instances to have limited 
their power to appreciate the full significance of what they actually 
met. But, on the whole, the Fact-Finders have succeeded to a re- 
markable degree in being objective and fair-minded, and their judg- 
ments are to be regarded as in the main entirely competent judgments. 

The Supplementary Series, obtainable as it is at so remarkably low 
a figure, ought to be in the libraries of pastors, church schools, col- 
leges and other institutions, and in public libraries as well. The sweep 
of the study, which is by no means confined to the work of the seven 
communions involved, makes the Series of major importance to every 
student and administrator of missions in the Protestant world. No- 
where is it more conclusively brought home to one that missions face 
a new day. 

iy is 


Cokesbury Marriage Manual. Edited by William H. Leach. Nash- 
ville: Cokesbury Press, 1933. Pp. 159. $1.00. 


This is one of the most practical and sensible marriage manuals 
that I have seen. Mr. Leach shows here not only his gift for editing, 
but his knowledge of the things which a minister needs to know about 
“marriage. It has not only a fine selection of ceremonies taken from 
both the ritualistic and the non-ritualistic churches, but useful sug- 
gestions for a minister’s guidance for young people before their mar- 
riage and a description of what some churches are doing in preparing 
their young people for wedded life. It describes, further, the etiquette 
that goes with a wedding, and offers authoritative suggestions in re- 
gard to the conduct of a ceremony, both in the church and at the home. 

A most valuable section is given to the literature on marriage, in- 
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cluding the pronouncements of the churches and a bibliography which 
includes not only books that are helpful to ministers, but books for 
youth, for those about to marry, and for young parents. It closes 
with a chapter giving a digest of the state laws bearing upon marriage. 
As a commonsense, practical manual we can recommend this without 
reserve. 


A. Wo 


What Men Are Asking. Henry Sloane Coffin. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Pregs,- 19335:.P po 196..$2,00. 


In these Cole Lectures of 1933, the president of Union Theological 
Seminary undertakes a task he is well qualified to accomplish. After | 
rehearsing the present almost “complete secularization of the opinions, 
the practices, and the emotions of mankind,” he takes up frankly the 
questions which men are asking in matters of religion. “Of what use 
is religion, anyway?” “Does any man know God?” “Is Jesus authori- 
tative?’ ‘What do you mean by ‘God’ ?” 

The answers he gives are of course in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, but are guided by genuine spiritual insight. They are construct- 
ive, illuminating and convincing. The book is a storehouse of quo- 
tations, and in the author’s treatment one will find very stimulating 
and suggestive lines of thought. This book will be especially useful 
to those dealing with the problems of college youth. 

A. W. 


Christianity and Coercion. Francis J. McConnell. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press. 19355. Pp.al2s: -Sh.06: 


This latest book of Bishop McConnell’s comprises the Fondren 
Lectures. He deals with the coercions which are utilized in society 
and examines them in the light of the Christian spirit. 

Coercion in war time, coercion by law, by intellectual opinion, by 
economic force and by social pressure, are considered. 


The material is good and the subject vital, as is anything presented 
by Bishop McConnell, but it lacks the sparkle and vividness he gives 
it in speaking. 

As contrasted with the lower forms of coercion, the author points 
out that the church has a higher form at her disposal. He states that 
the church has made rather a sorry record when she has attempted to 
use the cruder forms of compulsion; however, when she attempts to 
create a beloved community, which makes people feel the deepest 
loyalty to the best, she is using coercion in its highest sense. This 
“higher coercion is the same as the higher freedom.” 

In the light of some modern attempts by religious leaders to use 
compulsion in various forms the discussion is most timely. 


Ay Wr B 
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Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.00 each. 
The Sensible Man’s View of Religion. John Haynes Holmes; In- 
troduction by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 


Rabbi Wise says of Dr. Holmes that he is the most religious of the 
humanists and the most human of the religionists. No better illustra- 
} tion of this statement is needed than these sermons. The hunger for 
reality and the passion for man’s best good make them vibrant with 
vitality. Clear thinking, impassioned energy, and sheer fearlessness 
make the volume most desirable. 

The Power of the Commonplace. Theodore Cuyler Speers; Intro- 
duction by Henry Sloane Coffin. 

Simplicity, directness and skill in presenting effectively the essen- 
tials of the Christian ideals constitute the attraction of this volume. 
Here are pointed questions, fresh illustrations and bits of human ex- 
perience carefully chosen and deftly woven to carry a definite Chris- 
tian appeal. 

A World that Cannot be Shaken. Ernest Fremont Tittle; Introduc- 
} tion by Halford E. Luccock. 

Dr. Tittle has the power of presenting great themes in a great style. 
He sees clearly, feels deeply and preaches with unblushing ardor. In 
this small volume liberalism is endued with passion and pleads with 
an urgency that we sometimes miss. 

Letters to God and the Devil. Edward Scribner Ames; Introduc- 
tion by Burris Atkins Jenkins. 

Whether these letters reached their destination or not, they contain 
| most excellent material for our perusal. Dr. Ames is on weekdays a 
philosopher, but on Sundays he is a preacher, so we expect philo- 
sophical preaching. And we are not disappointed—but it is the phil- 
osophy of human experience expressed in plain English, and breath- 
ing the atmosphere of wonder, aspiration and hope common to the 
human lot. Here, calm maturity shares with us its treasures of re- 
' flective wisdom. 

Suburban Christians. Roy L. Smith; Introduction by Francis J. 
McConnell. 

The author of ‘Sentence Sermons” and “Barbed Arrows” packs 
many an epigram into his forceful preaching. His ethical color scheme, 
so to speak, consists of blacks and whites, and at every turn he forces 
| great issues into very clear perspective. Read all at once, these ser- 
) mons may leave a sense of strain, but taken one by one at proper 
| 


' intervals, each hits the mark with accuracy and vigor. 
Dp, 
4 Pulpit and Parish Service Book.’ James Dalton Morrison, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: Roger Willams Press, 1933. 


One of the most significant characteristics of Protestantism today 
is its new emphasis upon worship. To meet the need of those who 
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wish to promote and deepen the spirit of worship in their churches, 
Mr. Morrison has compiled from innumerable sources, ancient and 
modern, a selection of the most inspiring prayers of invocation, calls 
to worship, offertory sentences, offertory prayers, communion prayers, 
prayers for special days and occasions, marriage services, funeral serv- 
ices, services for the dedication of children, etc. In addition to the 
material gleaned from works already published in America and 
abroad, there is new material written especially for this volume 
by such outstanding preachers as Bishop McConnell, Dr. John Mac- 
Neill, Dr. John Timothy Stone, Dr. Ralph Sockman, Dr. Harold Cooke 
Phillips, Dr. James Vance, Dr. M. E. Dodd, etc. The Service of 
Dedication of Children is by President Albert W. Beaven; the Scrip- 
tures to be read in connection with the Funeral Service have been 
selected and arranged by President Clarence A. Barbour. In addition 
to the Episcopal form for the solemnization of marriage, the volume 
contains two marriage services more in keeping with the modern mood; 
one of them being in large part the work of Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 
Especially commendable for its simple yet dignified arrangement and 
for its elimination of archaic and (to the modern generation) mean- 
ingless phrases is the Briefer Marriage Service wherein Dr. Walter 
Ra beautiful Prayer for Lovers is used with striking 
eitect. 

A unique feature of the book is its arrangement in loose-leaf form 
enabling each minister to interpolate his own additions and to remove 
pages as desired to carry with him into the pulpit. The size neatly 
fits the pocket. 


FY W? # 


AS THE SIXTH YEAR BEGINS 


President ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


Mes of the Alumni body and friends will be glad to have the 
latest news from the Divinity School. 

The new class contains thirty-six regular B. A. men. Four have 
been added to the second-year class. We have not been able to accept 
all who have applied this year. In the case of married men, our 
refusal resulted from the fact that it is exceedingly difficult to secure 
churches. A goodly number of our student pastorates is still being 
held by men who have graduated. Nor have we been able to accept 
all the single men who have applied, due to the policy of limiting 
attendance, which has been adopted by the faculty. We do have a 
rather fine student body, I believe, and with them we look forward 
with genuine eagerness to the year ahead. 

Three of the men from last year’s class are studying this year with 
a view to taking their doctor’s degree. Vernon Bodein and James 
Wilbourn are at Yale; Bradford Abernethy has gone on to Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. The Reverend Jack Finegan, who holds our fellow- 
ship and is studying in the University of Berlin, has made a most 
remarkable record. With the degrees of B. A., M. A. and B. D. from 
Drake University, he took our Colgate-Rochester B. D. and M. Th., 
making a decidedly unique record in his scholarship in both institu- 
tions. He then went to Berlin, where he is studying for the degree 
of Licentiate in Theology, the highest degree granted by the University 
of Berlin in the department of Theology, counted by many to be an 
even higher degree than the Doctorate of Philosophy. He has had 
no marks less than “A,” and in addition has had many favorable com- 
ments upon his work. He completes his work for the Licentiate in 
Theology degree this coming spring, and his dissertation has been se- 
lected by his professors for publication in the Bethefte of Die Zeit- 
schrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, a most unusual honor. 

Alumni will recall some publicity indicating that during this past 
summer a “Summer school” was to be inaugurated. The school was 
proposed in response to our first questionnaire, in which about one 
hundred and twenty-five men indicated their interest in attending such 
a school. When we came to the final decision, however, which had 
to be made early last spring in order finally to hold the lecturers whom 
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we had engaged, the country was in the depths of the depression and 
comparatively few men felt that they could see their way clear enough 
actually to sign up. Without some assurance of a fair attendance, we 
felt we were not warranted in going ahead with it at this time and so 
cancelled our arrangements. 


Our buildings grow upon us all, impressing everyone with their 
quiet dignity and beauty. To those of you who have not seen the 
buildings I will say that they are a constant wonder to all who come. 
Not only the people of the city, but people from elsewhere, count them 
among the most beautiful buildings which they have seen. In the 
early days of September, the Council for Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion held its annual session here in our buildings. Some seventy-five 
professors from different universities across the country, who are 
dealing in some fashion with the problems of religion, gathered here 
with the Reverend Richard H. Edwards of Cornell University, Dr. 
Thornton W. Merriam of New York, director of the organization, 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen of Union Seminary, Guthrie Speers of Bal- 
timore, and other leaders in that field. It was a stimulating gathering. 

For two days following them, the ministers of the Baptist churches 
of western New York gathered under the auspices of the State Con- 
vention, for their conference. 

Both of the books on the lectureship foundations for 1932 were un- 
duly delayed in publishing and have only just now appeared. The 
one by Dr. Morrison on “The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus” 
appeared in May. The one by Dr. Baillie on “And the Life Ever- 
lasting” is just being published by Macmillan and has been selected 
by the Religious Book-of-the-Month Club as its October number. Dr. 
Shirley Jackson Case’s book, on the subject, “The Social Triumph of 
the Early Church,” was likewise chosen by the Religious Book-of-the- 
Month Club as its July selection. 

You are probably aware that next spring, during the week following 
Easter, we have our Spring Convocation and Alumni Week. The 
lecturers will be Canon Burnett H. Streeter of Oxford, England, and 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Seminary. Other and more 
detailed announcement of that occasion will be made in the near future. 

The local Young Men’s Christian Association held its fall retreat 
in our building. About a hundred and twenty-five men, including mem- 
bers of their board, the chairman of their committees, and those who 
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make the plans for the year, spent the entire day here in conference. 
In December the students of the Interseminary Conference, including 
| the seminaries in the east, are to come here for their winter gather- 
ing; and next spring the Theological Faculties Union, including the 
theological faculties of the seminaries of the east, will come here for 
their biennial convention. 

We are of course looking forward eagerly to the return of many 
members of our Alumni body for our next Commencement. The 
Northern Baptist Convention will hold its gathering here, May 23-28, 
1934. Our Commencement will begin on May 21. Plans are being 
made to have an outstanding and meaningful commencement season, 
with the expectation that many of our own graduates will be here and 
that it will be an important time both for the school and for the de- 
nomination. 

Many of you have no doubt seen Professor Moehlman’s new book, 
which made the Book-of-the-Month Club, entitled, ‘The Christian- 
Jewish Tragedy.” Professor Parsons is in the midst of the produc- 
tion of a volume, and I shall have a volume of sermons coming off the 
press about the first of December. 

I do not need to say to members of the Alumni body how difficult 
the problem of settling our men is, with the churches in the condition 
in which they are at present. Any help that can be given along the 
lines of notifying us of vacant churches, or in assisting us in making 
contacts, will be very deeply appreciated. 

On the other hand, we are glad to report that we have been com- 
paratively successful in locating the graduates of 1933. At the pres- 
ent writing, the following men have been placed in the positions 
indicated : 


Raymond L. Bailey, pastor, First Baptist Church, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Ivan Milo Cash, pastor, Adams Center and Smithville, N. Y. 

John Ross Fountain, pastor, Arnold, Nebraska. 

Fenwick T. Fowler, pastor, Monrovia, California. 

Orval C. Hendrickson, pastor, First Baptist Church, Flint, Michigan. 

Paul I. Hicklin, pastor, Baptist Church, Shelton, Washington. 

Cecil C. Hobbs, director of Religious Education, The Baptist Temple, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Harris W. Howe, pastor, Baptist Church, Westfield, Mass. 
J. Frank Lansing, pastor, Larger Parish, Urbana Ass’n, Illinois. — 
Livingston Henry Lomas, pastor, Baptist Church, Frankfort, N. Y. 
Kenneth W. Sollitt, pastor, First Baptist Church, Bristol, Vermont, © 
‘Paul Lee Sturges, pastor, First Baptist Church, Pittsfield, Mass. — 1 
Paul Lamont Thompson, president, Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois. 
Nobuo Tokita, secretary, Japan Baptist Mission, Tokyo, Japan. Py 
Edgar Ray West, pastor, Palmyra, Nebraska. 


Six other members of the class are continuing their work along — 
scholastic lines. One has gone back to Italy, two are now candidat- - 
ing, four are still waiting to be placed. a 


